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Foreword 


By Cnuanrzs E. Henpry 
Director, Research and Statistical Service, 
Boy Scouts of America 


Yxstrerpay I spent an hour in the Museum of Modern Art. 
I went to see the current exhibit, Airways to Peace, inspired 
by Wendell Willkie's One World. Its theme, like that of this 
book, has to do with the new dimensions of a new world. 

At one point in the sequence of exhibits I found myself 
within a great sphere. I was inside a globe on whose inner 
surface was painted the oceans and land masses of our planet. 
Somehow, despite the fact that the distortions of the Mer- 
cator projection had been vividly explained to me, and de- 
spite my new-found knowledge concerning the gnomonic pro- 
jection and the meaning of “great circle” direction (also a 
distortion, but one fitted to an air age), it suddenly dawned 
upon me that I was living in a new world in which I would 
need to relearn my geography. “Oceans of air" were creating 
new conceptions of space and of time. Alaska and Iceland 
suddenly became vital, functional realities. Over the top of 
the world I could see a new world in the making. And I 
came away inspired as I had been inspired when I read One 
World on the day of its publication. 

Today as I have reread the manuscript of this book, I have 
undergone a not dissimilar experience. At several points in 
the sequence of the discussion I have found myself inside a 
group. And somehow despite the fact that the distortions of 
an individualistic psychology and a dogmatic sociology have 
become painfully familiar to me, and despite my new-found 
knowledge concerning topology and “field” psychology (also 
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probably distorted, but better fitted to get at the structure and 
the dynamics of interpersonal relations), it suddenly dawned 
upon me that here too was a new world, a world of psycho- 
logical space, of vast, uncharted dimensions, a world for 
which I would need to learn a new social psychology. 

A shrinkage in physical space is not automatically and in- 
evitably accompanied by a shrinkage in psychological space. 
Social distance may and often does increase as physical dis- 
tance decreases. 

The authors of this timely and instructive manual make 
this their point of departure. Their basic thesis is that all 
men and all nations are dependent upon one another for the 
essentials of the good life in a modern technological world. 
It follows, therefore, that the development of understanding 
and skill in co-operative living is a prerequisite to human ful- 
fillment. The smallest unit in society which affords practice 
in the skills of co-operation is the group. Indeed, as the au- 
thors point out, it is the only means available for such a 


urpose. 

One would expect in such a book, therefore, considerable 
by way of group case material. There will be no disappoint- 
ment on this score. It is rich in documentation. Much space 
is also devoted to a description and discussion of various tech- 
niques for the observation of individual, leader and group 
behavior. At intervals throughout, and at one point in more 
concentrated fashion, developments in contemporary research 
and experimentation are reviewed. While considerable of the 
illustrative material is taken from the Pacific Coast, there is a 
total absence of provincialism in the writing. Narrow over- 
specialization is avoided. What results is a refreshing and a 
vigorous reorientation—a new integration and a new unity of 
old elements. 

One senses a kind of compulsion as one reads, a compulsion 
born of crisis, as democracy struggles toward its destiny. The 
book is written in the imperative mood. Certain passages 
move with the militance of a march. A pragmatic realism 
keeps pace with a sense of cause. 
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And the cause is a great cause. I feel it as I write. I feel 
it keenly, particularly today. This is Independence Day, and 
yet here we are talking about Interdependence. Even as we 
celebrate the noble declaration of one nation, a new declara- 
tion is being fashioned within the hearts of men everywhere. 
It is the declaration of the interdependence of one world. 
And it is in celebration of this ideal that this book and this 
foreword are written. 

Here then is a design for the development of a democratic 
leadership; a design in which one can see new functional re- 
lationships in planetary perspective; a design in which in- 
digenous leaders will emerge from within autonomous neigh- 
borhoods; a design in which the school may yet become the 
dynamic center of a dynamic democracy. 


New York City 
Independence Day 
July 4, 1943 


. Preface 


Tus introductory statement is made with the belief that an 
overview of the book before it is explored will aid the reader 
in seeing more clearly the relationships between the base of 
departure, the goals toward which direction is taken and the 
guideposts along the way. 

The book is written primarily for young men and women 
who are in the process of preparing to guide youth toward 
responsible citizenship in a democracy, whether that prepara- 
tion is being made in the educational field or in other areas 
of social work such as recreation, youth organizations, camp- 
ing. The authors think it should bring those preparing in 
these fields closer together in their basic view and method. 
Teachers need to learn from and about group work and group 
workers need to know more about schools and educational 
method. This learning must begin in the pre-service program. 

We also think that those engaged in teaching, in social 
work, and parents might find in these pages encouragement 
and direction for their work with young people. 

Finally, if those responsible for the administration of 
schools and educational in-service programs for teachers and 
youth workers do not act upon the lee ideas here expressed, 
then, the direction of sod preparation in this country will 
move away from rather than toward democratic outcomes. 

The authors declare in advance the major premises which 
form the structure of belief upon which this book is developed. 
These premises have to do with basic beliefs concerning 
human individuals in their society and must be made clear 
to the reader as a base of departure as well as centers of 
reference and as a final point to which to return. These are: 
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l. The individual and his environment form a total in- — 
teracting unit—neither can be considered apart from 
the other. 

2. By environment is meant all the factors past and pres- 

ent that are part of the individual's experiences; all 

the persons, freer. emotional reactions, physio- 
logical states. 

All aspects of individual-environment are dynamically 

interrelated so that a change in any part results in a 

change in the total field of relationships and meanings. 

4. The individual’s behavior is expressive of need or is 
purposive. His behavior, then, is s ptomatic of his 
need at any given time and hence the important focus — 
for observation and study, 

5. The human being becomes human through human as- 
sociation. This association or telationship with other 
human beings is the process through which he may 
acquire skill in co-operative social behavior. 

6. In a democracy each fodtvidgel is of worth and is to 
be treated so that he will develop to his fullest potential 

th for the value of his own ife and for that service 
which he may render to society. In a democracy the 
individual is not lost in the group nor is he sacrificed 
to the group. The individuality of each is enhanced by 
co-operative action. 

7. The present-day national and world pattern requires 
the knowledge of techniques of co-operative behavior 
as never before if individuals and groups are to live in 
a humanized way and are to avoi personal insecurity 
and organic illness. 

8. Leaders of all ages increasingly must be aware of the 
factors of satisfying group jn must themselves be 
educated in the Process; must be skilled in helping to 
educate others in this process, 

There nre two parts to this volume, Part I is concerned 

with the kind of leadership demanded in an interdependent 

world; with developing the concepts of the group process and 
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today's need for co-operative skills; with the development of 
individuals in and through group experiences. 

Part II carries this basic concept on and out into the com- 
munity as a co-ordinated group; shows the possibilities for use 
of the community as a laboratory for youth education and 
makes final summary and recommendations for action rein- 
forced by frontier practices in the field of teacher and social 
work education. 

The student reader will be aided in using this book in three 
ways; first by this mapping of the book's base of departure, 
purpose and content; second by the selection by the authors 
from extensive references in the field of a few personally 
recommended books compiled in a section entitled What 
to Read. These titles have been selected by the authors in 
the hope that student readers, especially, will take the oppor- 
tunity to make the acquaintance of those authors whose 
thoughts clarify and reinforce the point of view briefly de- 
veloped in this volume; and finally by the aid of a selected 
alphabetical bibliography and appendix material which am- 
plify the text. 

The authors believe in the need for this volume and for 
many more to emphasize the urgency of finding working 
answers for the all important question: How shall youth be 
educated in order to be prepared to live with a belief in, and 
a respect for, a democratic form of government? Each chapter 
is directed toward the conviction that the individual grows 
most in and through group experiences which free him for 
responsible action in ever-widening areas of social living. 'The 
early learnings of mutual respect for the desires of others and 
the demands for like treatment for himself beginning in the 
home and nursery school must be seen as foundational to 
responsible participation in the adult community. 

The postwar world will demand leadership educated in the 
concepts of interdependence. It will need those who believe 
deeply in the validity of the concept of individual responsi- 
bility to the social whole and who have been educated in the 
complex understandings and skills demanded for effective 
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functioning in a co-operating world. It will need those who 
can lead others systematically and persistently by and through 
these understandings and skills to power in the process in 
their own living. 

The authors are indebted to many groups and individuals 
who generously have made available materials and have per- 
mitted study of group enterprises in process. It has been im- 
possible to include much of this in the final revision yet the 
sense of obligation and appreciation is no less real. The very 
mass of evidence not used gives weight and conviction to that 
finally selected for inclusion and, therefore, has been of ex- 
treme importance in the preparation of this book. 

To Charles E. Hendry must go a very large share of ap- 
preciation for enthusiastic encouragement from the beginning 
of the enterprise, for his criticism of the first rough draft on 
to the final writing of a foreword to commend this book to its 
readers. Further, indebtedness is expressed to S. M. Keeny 
of the Association Press and to Ordway Tead of Harper & 
Brothers Publishers for their patience and advice in develop- 
ing the manuscript for final publication. 

For their respective contributions to the chapters in Part I 
of this volume are expressed particular gratitude and appre- 
ciation: 

To Louis H. Blumenthal, Francelia Steelquist, Bill Simons, 
^i meh UM Chronicle, to the officers of the Rocky Hill 

eighborhood group and to Carol Levene and Margaret 
Azevedo of Ponts Trail Camp; y 

To Gladys Snyder, Camp Fire Executive, and to Mrs. 
Helen Gregg and Mrs, Arlington F. Johnson, Oakland Camp 
Fire Girls guardians; 

To Mrs. Helen Hunt of Claremont Junior High School 
and to Carolyn Ogelsby and Jean MacKenzie, graduate Fel- 
lows at Mills College; 

To Hedley S. Dimock for encouragement, advice and 
permission to use his “Friendship Record.” 
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For illustrative materials and assistance in community inter- 
pretation thanks are due: 

To Mrs. Inez Ross of the Oakland Area War Chest; 

To Mrs. Sadie V. Ash, County Superintendent of Schools 
and to Mrs. Ruth Edmands, Rural School Supervisor of 
Colusa County, and to Shelia Leachman of Centerville Union 
High School for information on community organization in 
rural areas; 

To Howard Wells, Dr. Rex Turner and Miss Patricia 

-Moorshead of the Oakland Public Schools for data on the 
Fruitvale area project; 

To Marnie Rogers, Shirley Summey and other student 
leaders at Mills College, and to Dr. Evelyn Steele Little, Col- 
lege Librarian at Mills College. 

To the Youth Organizations and the American Education 
Press, Inc., for the use of the chart, Active Citizenship” 
Projects of Public Schools. 

For materials and helpful case records, thanks are extended: 

To Vaal Stark, Regional Director of the Girl Scouts, to 
Margaret Chapman, Camp Bureau, Field Division, and to 
Isabel M. Donovan, Public Relations Division, Girl Scouts, 
Inc., New York. 

To Frances Loomis, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., New York; to 
Ruth Brown, Director Four Winds Camp for Girls; to John 
C. Neubauer, Director San Francisco Boys’ Club. 

To Helen Grant and Mrs. Ralph Fisher of the Oakland 
Y. W. C. A. and to Mildred Smith, Leadership Department, 
National Board of Y. W. C. A., New York. 

To Homer Bemiss, Director Oakland Boy Scouts; Anna M. 
Clark, Director Trinity Center, Oakland; Lawton Harris of 
the Church Federation, Oakland; and to Geraldine Potts, 
Executive Oakland Camp Fire Girls. 

To Henrietta Johnson and Dorothy Gansberger, Oakland 
Public Schools. 

The authors are indebted to many other individuals whose 
names do not appear in this printed acknowledgment. 

BERNICE BAXTER 
Rosatinp CassrpY 
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GROUP EXPERIENCE 
THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 


PART I 


Chapter I 
GROUP LEADERSHIP 


ArrnoucH expressing belief in a democratic society, many 
persons today are confused about the role of the leader in a 
democratic society and have no clear direction for their own 
conduct when a Bese leaders or when they are themselves 
charged with leadership responsibility. 

It seems necessary therefore to state at the outset that the 
leader in a democratic society must be thought of as a guide in 
group experiencing, not as a dictator of the thoughts and acts 
of individuals. Confusion concerning the role of the leader 
is understandable in a world torn with conflicting ideologies 
concerning the place of man in his social and political struc- 
ture, the way and means by which he is to achieve this place 
and the kinds of leadership needed to bring him to his goal. 
We are living in a day in which great numbers of people are 
daily indoctrinated with a belief in the "Führerprinzip" while 
other groups subscribe to the concepts which we in this coun- 
try hold to be basic to a democracy. 

It is helpful to contrast these two present-day conflicting 
ideologies as a first step in defining the kind of leadership re- 
quired in a democracy. 

In the totalitarian society: 

The good of the state is the greatest good. Individuals exist 
for their service to the state; individual life and living 
are always secondary. 

Individuals are directed in thought and act by the will of 
the state; blind obedience to the will of the state is 
essential. 

Men are to be made uniform in belief and in thought; in- 
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dividuality and differences of development and expres- 
sion are not for the best interests of the state. Men are 
to be guided by their hates and fears, not through thought 
and reason; they are to believe in differences of race and 
blood and feel apart from other members of the world 
society, of better race and blood and therefore having 
the right of power over others. 

If man and his place in society are so conceived, then the 
"Führerprinzip" defines the kind of leaders and leader- 
ship he must have to achieve these ends. 

In the democratic society, which we like to call "The Good 
Society": 

Every human being is of worth. 

The structure of social and political life exists for the great- 
est good of all and should serve the individual rather 
than the individual's serving the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

Each person must be given the opportunity to develop to 
his full competence and to become a responsible self- 
directing individual. 

The process of growth does not go on in a vacuum but in 
the matrix of life and living, in the constant action and 
interaction of human beings living in and through the 
infinite acts of their daily lives as lived in the family, in 
the community, in the nation and in the larger world of 
nations. 

When these concepts of democratic society are held to be 
true and as ends to be achieved, the task to be done, then, by 
those who will guide and facilitate the process will not in 
d way be identified with the "Führerprinzip," but will con- 
tribute to the making of what Mumford calls "the social man" 
by conceiving the task to be the development of "personality 
and community." The leaders of young people in a democracy 
are social servants. They must be free and secure in their 
own personalities and then must further understand human 
beings as these human beings participate in the making of 
the structure of their own social and communal life. 
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The leader in a democracy must believe in himself if he 
is to be free to believe in, to understand and to identify with 
others. The insecure and deprived personality has not the 
basic requisites for full and free belief in others and for identi- 
fication with their problems and needs. This requires more 
than sympathy for others and tolerance of differences. It 
means empathy, or identification with others, standing in 
their place and truly seeing their problems as they see and 
feel them. Those rapenatble for leadership education must 
include such experiences for prospective leaders as will assure 
them that these developing leaders have this important and 
essential sensitivity to others. 

Democratic leadership must have a basic and possessive 
belief in democratic principles and must demonstrate this 
basic point of view in behavior; it must have a belief in the 
value of the individual, a belief in the group as a means of 
individual development, a respect for majority rule and a pas- 
sionate protectiveness of the minority opinion and its right to 
be heard. It must believe in the group process, the emergence 
of group thinking, planning and action as different from and 
of more value to the individual and to society than the sepa- 
rate, unaided act of any one single person in the group. But 
belief alone is not enough. The ts er must have skill in the 
group process. This skill must come by living in and through 
the group. It cannot be learned by the lecture method 
divorced from practice in doing. 

The leader must have a “large view.” First he must believe 
in the fact that all the forces playing upon a group and upon 
individuals in a group are important in his understanding of 
wholeness, many-sidedness, inter-relatedness; then he must 
be interested in the climate, the topology of a situation, as a 
way of understanding the individuals who interact with their 
environment, which is made up of persons, feelings, events 
and things. 

The leader must have a “large view" as never before, in 
the sense of perspective and spiritual resources. The world 
scene today under conditions of both war and peace, although 
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stretching our minds to hitherto unknown places and peoples 
with every daily news broadcast, yet serves to restrict our 
view by centering our thought on the immediate need and 
urgency of the present. The dramatic and all-engrossing now 
tends to becloud the long view and a belief in permanent and 
continuing values. Yet jeden must hold to perspective 
and must demonstrate its belief and skill in co-operative 
group living as a way of solving national and world problems. 
e act of faith made by the teachers of Norway in the 
spring of 1942 will serve for all time as inspiration for youth 
leaders. Two thousand of them, willing to live in German 
concentration camps or to set out in small boats across the 
treacherous seas to England in order to save Norwegian youth 
from the indoctrination of the Nazi youth organizations, rep- 
resents an amazing validation of the potency of the group 
experience in the education of youth. A great belief in the 
value of human individuals must have been basic to their 
act. Leaders in other countries must search their hearts to find 
such a belief in the quality of the experiences they are pro- 
viding for young people; must dedicate themselves to a belief 
in the group process as basic to democratic living. 
Leadership of other individuals and of groups of individuals 
Bors on all the time. Such leadership is rendered by those who 
ave varying aa of competence for the task, and the re- 
sults vary according to the skill of the leadership or guidance 
involved. In the next chapter, two types of leadership are 
discussed in relation to two kinds of groups, the spontaneous 
and the guided. The spontaneous group emerges in response 
to an immediate and often dramatic necessity and desire for 
action while the guided group emerges through a carefully 
planned organization of a responsible and prepared leader who 
aids the group in discovering worthy goals and programs 
about which the group comes together. These cannot be con- 
sidered as separate processes since the spontaneous group is 
constantly arising within the guided group as part and parcel 
of the ongoing activities of such a group. In this case the 
leader of a spontaneous group has available the guidance of 
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a trained and authorized leader. Whenever a group arises 
around a spontaneously chosen leader outside of a guided 
group, it may be considered to have guidance to the extent 
that the leader is prepared and trained. The matter is one of 
degree. Throughout this chapter the carefully chosen and 
prepared leader who can be called a guide or counselor is the 
center of discussion. Wherever these same qualities and com- 
petences are present in the leader of the spontaneous group, 
so much the lan for the group's chances of success. 


CHARACTERISTICS ESSENTIAL IN THE LEADER 


The teacher, lay or professional group worker, youth recre- 
ation or camp director will be willing to take his cues and 
direction from the interests and needs of the individuals 
composing the group. His opportunity is to lead through skill- 
ful guidance which is based on a deep, human understanding 
of the hopes and desires of others. His responsibility is to 
direct individual aspirations into intelligent, social co-opera- 
tion. For this task self-control and self-discipline are essential. 
They must be achieved in the life of the leader if he is to be 
free of the screen of his own interfering problems and to see 
the needs and behavior of others. 

The leader's immediate and persisting task is to have each 
person develop to the fullest. To do this, he will have to study 
each individual in his total social context and to understand 
individual behavior patterns. If the leader knows in an in- 
timate and friendly way that which has meaning and value 
for each member of the group, he will adjust his own be- 
havior so that it will contribute most to the satisfactions of 
the group members. 

Leadership is concerned not alone with the immediate 
problems of a given group. The problems of each group must 
be viewed in their totality. No group is isolated but is related 
by many ties to other groups and to other individuals. Each 
group operates within conditions of society and within the 
social fabric of a definite community. It becomes apparent 
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that the leader must know both the individuals and the par- 
ticular social forces converging upon each individual. 

The aim of group work and of education in general is the 
equipment of the individual to take his place in society. The 
best preparation possible for this responsibility is participa- 
tion on an ever increasing level of maturity. The guidance of 
this participation rests with leadership. Each leader must 
help to provide an environmental “climate” within his group 
which makes possible and also stimulates each young person 
to growing understanding of the ways in which satisfying 
co-operation is achieved. 

Democratic attitudes emerge as the resultant of practiced 
consideration for the fullest development, happiness and well- 
being of others based upon emotionalized attitudes toward 
the well-being of others as well as of self. The leader who 
guides in the democratic process will need to be so secure 
himself that he permits the aspirations of others to be ful- 
filled. The leader's satisfaction comes in sensing the develop- 
ment of others. His great desire will be to make himself a 
stimulating element in the learning environment. Through 
his own attitudes toward others and through his enthusiasm 
for their accomplishment, the leader personifies that which 
he would teach. 

The function of the leader of any democratic group is to 
shape conditions prevailing within the group so that demo- 
cratic relationships are encouraged. This means that the leader 
must be wholly acceptable to the group. Even though ap- 
pointed to the task as in the case of a group work leader or 
teacher, to be the accepted group leader he must represent 
the group's voluntary choice also. In him is imposed the 
responsibility of providing opportunity for all to express 
opinions and to contribute to group decisions. Because he is 
the choice of the group, the aspirations of the majority 
should find fulfillment through his wise guidance and 
through his charting of the course acceptable to all. 

Leadership demands an understanding of the possible 
behavior of the individuals who have invested their willing- 
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ness to be led. Not only must the leader know individual 
proclivities and tendencies but he must know how personali- 
ties interact upon one another. His particular task is to help 
each be tolerant and appreciative of the other. Skillfully he 
must relate pertinent individual contributions to the progres- 
sive attainment of group purpose. With consideration for in- 
dividual feelings, he must refuse to let group progress be 
blocked by unrelated suggestion. 

The leader represents a group's first investment in realiz- 
ing some predetermined goal. Democratic leadership is al- 
ways related to a purpose and cannot be considered in the 
abstract. A leader is chosen from the group membership be- 
cause of his particular ability to lead the group in the way in 
which it wants to be led. Both the prospect of gaining the 
desired end and the way by which the end is to be realized 
will influence the choice of leader. 


LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the group, everyone should have opportunities to lead 
and to follow. If a group functions in a democratic manner 
its dominant purpose will be to utilize for the group the 
best that everyone has to offer. This means that essentially 
leadership will reside first in one person and then in another. 
A group will not persist as a cohesive unit if abilities within 
the group are so divergent as to cause individuals to remain 
always in a given rélationship to others, either that of leader 
or that of follower. 

Leadership of a democratic group demands that the person 
in that capacity at any given time knows better than anyone 
else best ways for that group to move toward its goal. This 
does not mean that the members of the group do not know 
what the general direction of the group enterprise should 
be, but they have entrusted leadership to the person best 
qualified to give it particular direction. Upon the leader falls 
the responsibility of knowing both the individuals in the 
group and the problems with which they are concerned. In 
the spontaneous group the leader usually knows more about 
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and gives more attention to the goals to be achieved than he 
does to what happens to individuals in the process. 

Leadership qualities emerge through practice in being with 
and in thinking with others. There is but one way to know 
others and that is by sharing in their thinking and feeling. 
A belief in the worth of personality is not acquired through 
contemplation. Only direct experience in seeing and appre- 
ciating the freeing of individuals for growth under satisfying 
conditions will generate the necessary enthusiasm for per- 
sonal worth which is inherent in the group process. 

Many teachers and leaders of youth have an enthusiastic 
appreciation for those whom they are guiding, but they may 
fail to realize that they have an obligation to stimulate in 
them that same enthusiastic appreciation for others. Often 
guidance concerns itself with the welfare of the individual 
rather than with helping the individual to discover that his 
welfare depends on his relationship to others. It is to this 
awareness of responsibility for furthering the interests of 
others as well as our own interests that American social 
thought is directing itself today. 

The threat to the American way of living has aroused a 
growing conscious need for greater conviction concerning 
the principles which govern democratic society. As a result, 
all educational effort is being directed toward an alertness to 
individual rights and privileges. There is a renewed emphasis 
upon the sacredness of the person and upon his right to seek 
happiness in his own way as long as it is not at the expense 
of others. 

Dynamic leadership today needs a firm belief in itself be- 
cause it is part of a process for developing personal adequacy 
through a consciousness of social interdependence. Teachers 
and group directors deliberately must plan to give guidance 
in intelligent and thoughtful group participation. Further- 
more, they must help group participants to appreciate the 
values of participation. 

Preparation for leadership involves a constant study of 
human nature and consideration of the influences affecting 
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it. It requires a personality which stimulates confidence and 
good will and which enriches a social environment without 
overshadowing others. Qualities such as these are acquired 
through rich experiential living. 

The process of leadership is one of interaction between 
the one leading and those led. Each is affected by the other. 
A person who has not experienced this interaction process 
richly and with understanding as either leader or participant 
with others under the guidance of an able leader is not quali- 
fied to guide the thinking and deliberations of others. The 
leader is the principal “climate-making” factor in the group. 
For this reason, it is essential that the leader's own behavior 
stimulates others to a willingness to hear and to encourage 
their fellow group members. 

Learned technical skills are not a substitute for personal 
behavior requirements in the leader. The leader, to be effec- 
tive, must have a positive stimulus effect upon others. His 
own behavior must typify the behavior he wishes those led 
to exhibit. His sincere interest in the contributions of mem- 
bers of his group, his freedom from a self-laudatory manner 
and his enthusiasm for the group’s purpose are “must” 
qualifications for any person who wants to have his leader- 
ship foster co-operative responses in others. Studies of chil- 
dren's groups under autocratic, democratic and laissez-faire 
leadership show the influence of the leader's method in 
arousing aggressive, apathetic or co-operative behavior in chil- 
dren. An understanding of the need of children to persecute 
a “scapegoat” when authoritarian methods are used on them 
suggests the necessity for leadership as guidance rather than 
as domination. It is a matter of participative sharing in 
planning and doing; a matter of “we-ness” and investment 
along with others in goals and their achievement; a wanting 
for others to succeed as well as one’s self that is basic to the 
only kind of leadership acceptable in a democracy. 

To lead individuals into ever expanding and stimulating 
experiences, the leader must know his group. If he is guid- 
ing the activities of young persons, he will find it helpful to 
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study their typical social behavior. There are characteristics 
of the several age groups which can be observed and then 
supplemented by the literature of the respective fields. The 
selected references on page 161 should prove helpful in giving 
the student a better understanding of behavior, while Chapter 
III suggests ways of studying individuals in groups. 

With the natural proclivities and growth characteristics of 
individuals known, leadership must be ready to use with in- 
sight and skill techniques for enlisting the co-operative think- 
ing, discussing, planning, executing and evaluating of plans 
by members of the group. This means a preconceived way 
of procedure which is sufficiently flexible to be adapted to 
whatever may arise. Such flexibility will depend upon the 
manner in which the leader is able to bring together divergent 
interests and is able to suggest better ways without discourag- 
ing or curtailing group decision and free individual par- 
ticipation. 

Discussion skills can be added to the leader's personal 
equipment through concentrated study, through experience 
and through constant re-evaluation of his own techniques in 
directing discussion. References listed under the heading 
“Discussion Techniques” on page 160 will be found useful 
in improving discussion procedures. 

Discussion in and of itself has little to recommend it. Only 
as discussion makes possible a full, free interchange of opinion 
which opens new avenues of thought for all can it be justified, 
The real leader will know the significance of each individ- 
ual’s contribution to the general discussion. It will reveal 
what individuals are thinking and feeling. 

Specific competences cannot be enumerated without de- 
fining the interests, purposes and accomplishments of par- 
ticular groups. However, skill in whatever procedures are 
utilized is an essential general characteristic of effective 
leadership. Group attainments always should be directed 
above the present abilities and insights of the group. There 
is always a place for more expert knowledge than the group 
possesses. The leader may occasionally serve in the capacity 
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of expert. More often outside proof or information will be 
needed. It is part of the leader’s responsibility to know sources 
of information. This demands a familiarity with persons and 
events as well as a scholarly knowledge in the area in which 
the group is active. 

The leader must possess abilities comparable to the guid- 
ance needed by the group. The two accompanying diagrams 
suggest the inverse relationship between the guidance needed 
by children’s groups and group action which results from 


Leadership Responsibility 


Needed Guidance 


Age-6 7 8 9 10 1 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
Elementary School Junior High Senior High College 
Age Age Age Age 


Diacram 1. GUIDANCE NEEDS or Immature CHILDREN AS 
COMPARED WITH COLLEGE STUDENTS 


the reflective thinking of mature individuals. These diagrams 
should indicate the difference in kind and degree of guidance 
required by immature children and that needed by tutored 
and mature adults. 

Whatever the age of individuals, the leader’s responsibil- 
ity is to guide them into undertakings which are com- 
mensurate with their interest and abilities. Early in their 
social experience children can be helped to see that some 
individuals are better able to perform certain tasks which 
need to be delegated than are others. Primary children will 
recognize individual adequacies and will tend to follow the 
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leadership of the more competent. If a group of young chil- 
dren is at work on a project of vital interest to them, there 
will be a natural granting of leadership to the child or children 
who can accomplish most or who know better ways of work- 
ing. Each interest group will need guidance in recognizing 
the difference between individual aggressiveness and in- 
dividual ability. 

The participation of individuals of all ages in matters of 
interest to them is the vital element in this whole process. 
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Age-6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
Elementary School Junior High Senior High College 
Age Age Age Age 
DiacraM 2. INCREASE IN Aninrrv To Do REFLECTIVE THINKING 
LEADING to SELF-ACTION 


Adults may always have to contribute the long-range per- 
spective but they cannot delegate merely those responsibilities 
which are inconsequential to youth and expect them to 
respond with complete enthusiasm. There are some responsi- 
bilities which maturity will always have to assume for im- 
maturity—this is a law of life. On the other hand, there are 
many decisions which young persons can make for themselves 
without endangering themselves or others. Opportunities for 
making decisions should be granted in increasing degree as 
individuals grow in taking responsibility wisely, 

The movement to take youth out into the community, to 
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have them see the factors of social life in operation and to 
contribute to community needs in appropriate ways repre- 
sents an awakening to the demand for more realism in the 
education of youth, Education of this kind effectively counter- 
acts impersonalized urban community living. When youth 
have opportunities to get firsthand impressions of social 
issues, refined by carefully guided study and supplemented 
by participation in affairs of their own, they will be well on 
their way toward alert, informed citizenship. Leadership 
must see that the emphasis is upon responsible co-operative 
behavior as basic to living in a democracy within an inter- 
dependent world. 

Those who would orient and guide youth into democratic 
community living should have a clear concept of the kind of 
leadership to which they should aspire. A brief statement 
which contrasts what democratic leadership is and is not 
follows. Those who are interested in evaluating their own 
competence as guides in group experiencing will find in 
Chapter VI on page 149 a suggested scheme by which present 
preparation and future planning may be more clearly viewed. 


SUMMARY OF THE LEADER AS GUIDE IN GROUP EXPERIENCING 


Is Is Not 
A person who A person who 
believes in himself. lacks confidence in his own 
ability to do the tasks for 
which he has taken respon- 


sibility—lacks courage to 
reach out into new experi- 
ence. 


believes in others. has little concern for others 
—is primarily interested in 
himself—likes to be alone. 


believes in the development feels insecure in opening up 
of the individual through problems for group discus- 
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co-operative group experi- 
ences and demonstrates 
this belief in his relation- 
ship with others—realizes 
the importance of the kinds 
of experiences and there- 
fore gives attention to the 
quality of all experiences 
selected. 


is well prepared in his knowl- 
edge of the human organ- 
ism and in its social setting 
—continually studies indi- 
viduals in groups to gain 
insights into their behavior 
and best ways of releasing 
power and growth. 


La 


creates a climate conducive 
to a relaxed and trusting 
feeling on the part of in- 
dividuals. 


helps the members define a 
shared purpose in which 
each feels a responsible 
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sions and decisions—who 
likes to tell everybody what 
to do—brooks no question- 
ing of his decisions—dis- 
likes to explain the why and 
wherefore of decisions— 
does not let others take re- 
sponsibility but directs and 
carries out most of the ac- 
tivities himself—is not one 
who believes that "disci- 
pline" is shown by thought- 
through, fully understood 
shouldering of responsi- 
bility and self-direction in 
an enterprise, whether the 
goal is shared or individ- 
ual; but rather, is one who 
thinks it is shown by im- 
mediate unthinking obedi- 
ence to the leader's order. 


considers a study of case his- 


tories, backgrounds and 
other forces playing upon 
individuals in his group 
unnecessary (sees only the 
momentary action and fails 
to see it as symptomatic of 
a larger cause or need). 
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part and desire for accom- 
plishment. 


helps each to see his best con- 
tribution and best ways of 
making it. 


brings about a rearrangement 
of working situations and 
redirection of goals for the 
greater freeing of the 
“space” in which individ- 
uals interact and for 
greater freeing of individ- 
ual tensions and insecuri- 
ties, 


emphasizes the satisfactions 
in shared planning and 
shared achievement. 


develops responsible and self- 
directing individuals who 
carry leadership responsi- 
bility where goals under- 
taken call for their particu- 
lar abilities. 
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Chapter II 


THE FACE-TO-FACE GROUP; ITS EMERGENCE 
AND GUIDANCE 


A BELIEF in the necessity for responsible co-operative be- 
havior and for acquiring the skills involved in the practice of 
such behavior leads to the selection for study of the smallest 
unit in society which affords practice in the skills of co- 
operation. This is the group. 

The average American community today presents a com- 
plex social picture to those who would analyze its structure. 
Interestingly enough, it is this very complexity which needs 
to be observed, contemplated and perceived in process. ‘The 
influences and effects of mechanical power and machine- 
driven implements upon person-to-person relationships should 
be made the subject of careful study. No static appraisal of 
factors will suffice. The interlocking and interweaving of 
active relationships in modern society need to be analyzed. 
The quality of person-to-person relationships in the neighbor- 
hoods and communities of America is significant. With in- 
dividuals becoming separated and removed from personal 
communication with one another and from practice in co- 
operative living, democracy as a way of life may be threatened 
from within our own country, 

Most persons are aware that American life, whether in 
the city or in rural areas, has changed with the introduction 
of modern transportation, communication and mechanized 
industrial methods of production. Children and youth, how- 
ever, are growing up in communities which are not self- 
sustaining. They do not see living as an interrelated existence 
in which individuals are both producers and consimers of 
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commodities which are produced and consumed within a 
given community. They may not be cognizant of any social 
or psychological interdependence between individuals within 
the community. Even adults may be insensitive to the 
transition away from the interdependent mode of life. 

Politically, we have moved from laissez-faire management 
to increased governmental control and centralized planning. 
It is a recognized fact that the body politic can be kept an 
organic whole only through planned relationships and es- 
tablished unification of the several parts. Each part takes on 
particular meaning and performs an integral function which 
is essential to the welfare of the whole. A satisfactorily 

„Planned economy gives specificness and definiteness to its 
constituent parts. Some progress has been made in meeting 
the economic and political aspects of a planned society in 
which the parts are related. More attention should be given 
to the social phases. 

Personal relationships within the community seem not to 
have been included in any attempted political reorganization 
except as immediate needs for defense have forced action. 
Person-to-person relationships cannot be legislated but must 

encouraged in a different manner. Those whose interest 
itis to help people direct their own social affairs must help 
them to find ways and means of fostering face-to-face rela- 
tionships which are psychologically satisfying. 

Community interest and participation are often neglected 
in today's industrial pattern. Specialization within occupa- 
tions has tended to make impersonal the results of labor. 
The satisfactions which formerly accompanied work now 
cannot be viewed in their immediacy. Many individuals have 
comparatively little opportunity today to see the contribution 
of their own endeavors to the welfare of those in close 
geographical proximity with them. The interdependencies 
which tied together into a compact unit the interests of com- 
munity living in our simple agrarian life have disappeared. 
The feeling of neighborliness and of relatedness then must 
be redeveloped within the context of each community. 
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Walter B. Cannon, the eminent physiologist, confirms the 
need for co-operative social action by his concept of “homeo- 
stasis,” or co-operation as a very law of the organism itself. 
OF the similarity in organic and social behavior, he says this: 

Only when human beings are grouped in large aggregations, 
much as cells are grouped to form organisms, is there the oppor- 
tunity of developing an internal organization which can offer 
mutual aid and the advantage, to many, of special individual 
ingenuity and skill. But with the development of larger and more 
complex social communities, just as with the evolution of the 
large and more complex organisms, the phenomenon of division 
of labor becomes more and more pronounced. (50)! 


Even if Dr. Cannon's thesis concerning the human organ- 
ism is not fully applicable to the social organism, it becomes 
increasingly evident that guiding human beings into co- 
operative social action is an essential need today. Ways and 
means must be found for fostering and developing the skills 
of co-operative conduct. 

Democracy's concern is with the individual. Unless 
through co-operative action the individual has opportunity 
to serve others, he is deprived of experiences which stimulate 
him to fuller and more magnanimous living. By working 
with others the individual satisfies his basic needs for status 
and approval. He is stimulated by others and becomes en- 
tiched in his own living while serving others of his own 
society. The process of individual growth in co-operative, 
interdependent living is democracy in action, 

Face-to-face groups take on particular significance if 
democratic behavior is the aim. The felt appreciative attitude 


* (50) Walter B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body, 1932, p. 292. 
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All behavior is emergent, resulting from the interplay of 
persons and their surroundings. Whatever individuals within 
a group accomplish together will be determined by the 
degree to which the environment in which these individuals 
Operate encourages the free and full development of every 
person therein, The environment, in turn, will be the re- 
sultant of the attitude of one person toward another or per- 
sons toward persons. Democracy then comes to be a belief 
in the importance of every individual both to himself and to 
society. 

To become emotionally conditioned for democratic living, 
individuals must learn to conform and contribute to group 
needs through a continuing experience which begins in early 
childhood to modify their individualistic tendencies. For 
example, as young as nursery school age, the child may and 
should learn that the sharing of toys and space is part of the 
conformity demanded by being in a situation with others of 
his own age. From then on through life his purposing, plan- 
ning and realization of plans should be governed by his 
readiness and willingness to merge his own desires with those 
of his associates. The group makes constant demands upon 
the individual. There will be times when inflexibility of 
forces will exert an irresistible pressure upon him. He will 
need to learn to make such adjustments as are necessary. On 
the other hand, the individual person should have an active 
part in the making of group decisions. He should not be 
satisfied to have others make his decisions for him. Only as 
he learns to see his own purposes to successful conclusion 
will he grow in self-confidence and self-dependence. 

The interaction of individuals in groups constitutes com- 
plex guidance problems. The unique personality of each in- 
dividual must be maintained while the cohesiveness and 
solidarity of the group are fostered. Experiencing the oneness 
of self with others has a positive influence upon the person. 
Face-to-face group participation should be planned and guided 
as an essential in developing the social personality. 

Groups differ in their cohesiveness. Not all aggregations of 
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individuals have sufficiently common interests to be regarded 
as true groups. They may be mere assemblages of persons 
quite unlike in characteristics and not drawn together be- 
cause of a central compelling purpose. Cohesive groups 
possess natural internal relationships between individuals 
within the groups and have certain distinguishing character- 
istics which to some degree are resident in all members of 
the group. This very alikeness in individuals is responsible 
for a prevailing atmosphere within the group organization. 

In the integrated group, there is a “belongingness” in 
which all share. Persons within the group like to be together. 
Each is impelled to give of his best without restraint, with- 
out question as to how it willbe received and without undue 
introspection. There is an outgoingness on the part of each 
member which is conducive to full and free self-expression. 

In a genuinely unified group, there is no reason for one 
individual to mistrust another. Every individual has a unique 
worth to himself and to the group. Both he and all other 
members are aware of this value. Each member has found 
his relationship to a common purpose. The bond which 
unifies individuals is, therefore, to be found in the group 
purpose which is greater than any separate individual and 
yet is one to which all are willing to subscribe. 

With the subscription to a common purpose there is also 
an acceptance of a social control by the group. There is a 
willingness without effort, on the part of members, to trust 
majority decision and majority action. Not always of a un- 
animous nature, judgments of the group will not alienate 
completely any individual. Since true group decisions 
emerge without force and without pressure, every contribut- 
ing person will have a part in shaping these decisions, Each 
will abide by the control which all have been instrumental 
in establishing, 

The group which is characterized by unity-of purpose, 
commonly held values and member-accepted control will 
have afforded to its members opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with one another, with each person's modes of 
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thinking, individual habits of action and needed satisfactions; 
otherwise, completely unified outcomes would not be possible. 
Sensitivity to the needs of others has to be acquired through 
practice, 

All groups in American life do not reach this stage of 
unity. Time limitations often cause potentially unifiable 
groups to remain in the mere aggregate state. Individuals 
may meet together regularly and have a selected purpose with- 
out ever enjoying the full synthesis of thought and the com- 
plete integration herein suggested. In fact, most groups only 
approach the ideal, Since American society is pluralistic, that 
is, every person is a member of several groups, it seems 
increasingly important that the process through which group 
unification results should become part of the experience of 
everyone. The ways of democracy must be experienced if they 
are to be lived. 

The discussion to follow will center on two types of groups, 
the spontaneous and the guided. ‘The spontaneous group 
emerges in response to an immediate and often dramatic 
necessity and desire for action while the guided group 
emerges through the carefully planned organization of an 
authorized leader who reveals goals and program about which 
the group comes together. As shown in Chapter I, developing 
interests in the guided group arise most often through a 
spontaneous group structure. Thus each is a part of the other. 
In the case of the spontaneous group, outside of a larger 
guided group, the plan, direction and leadership are quite 
different. This difference is shown in the two case studies 
and in the diagram at the close of the chapter. It may be 
helpful at this point to turn to page 52 and read the process 
outline before proceeding with the detailed cases. 

The first case study presents a spontaneous group which 
came about dramatically in the early days of the war emer- 
gency when a self-appointed leader called together a group 
of individuals for the purpose of organizing them in order 
to meet impending danger. The study goes on to describe 
the goals of the group and the process through which they 
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safely came in changing and enlarging their goals from those 
of Civilian Defense to larger needs of neighborliness. It 
describes some of the dangers in such a group process and 
then draws attention to the role of the leader in achieving 
the goals of the group. 

This study is followed by a second case which shows the 
emergence, goals, processes, dangers and leadership of a 
guided group. The contrast between the two as effective 
means toward the development of co-operative behavior is 
clear. It is possible in both. In the spontaneous group the 
goal is the end, the process is not a conscious one and the 
development of the individuals in the group is not a matter 
of primary importance. In the guided group the develop- 
ment of the individuals in the group is the end and the 
Process is conscious, guided, planned and replanned to meet 
needs. It is directed toward freeing all elements in the situa- 
tion so that individuals grow through the situation in self- 
direction and self-control, in ability to work co-operatively 
with others, in the consideration of the ideas, wishes and 
acts of others. 


ROCKY HILL—THE STORY OF A BLOCK 
(How one neighborhood organized a block club illustrates 
the process of a spontaneous group in action.) 

It all started in San Francisco in the middle of December 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor and the threat of bombing 
to the Pacific Coast. The people of San Francisco were 
“fighting mad,” as Mr. Bergman put it. They went grimly 
and determinedly about the job of preparing for whatever 
the Japs had to offer: fixing up black-out rooms, signing up 
for Civilian Defense classes, training for their assigned tasks 
^ s Raid Wardens and members of Red Cross Disaster 

quads. 

Gregory Bergman had been attending warden training 
meetings with his friend, Ben Mann, and they had talked a 
lot about how they were going to get over the defense in- 
structions to members in their area. They had already 
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charted their street, one of the steepest and most picturesque 
in the city, the center of what was once an entirely Finnish 
neighborhood, and the site of their community meeting place 
called Finnish Hall. The street runs steeply on up into a 
rocky peak, too precipitous for any building; its base runs 
into one of those diagonal cross streets that in turn runs on 
into upper Market Street. The houses are all frame and be- 
cause of the steep pitch of the street are entered by high, 
narrow stairways. 

As Bergman and Mann charted the neighborhood they 
found that the original Finnish families now included those 
born in Switzerland, France, Russia, Italy, Germany and 
the United States. The men and women in that block were 
engaged in occupations as varied as nursing, stenography, 
streetcar conducting, on to carpenters, shipyard workers, 
longshoremen, painters, mechanics. There was one school. 
teacher in the block and two women who were engaged in 
office work. Bergman and Mann worked together as 
mechanics and they and their wives were well acquainted. ` 
They had lived in the neighborhood for a long time yet they 
suddenly realized neither knew many of the people in the 
block by sight, very few indeed by shared conversation, only 
one or two by visiting in each other's homes. 

The map was partially made after a first door-to-door call 
with the authority of an Air Raid Warden as a means of 
gaining entry, The receptions varied all the way from cordial 
greetings to shyness, actual resentment for the intrusion, 
on to uncommunicativeness due to inability to speak English 
clearly enough to be understood. Bergman in showing the 
chait said, “This is what our chart looked like. We wrote 
in where people lived, which ones were wardens, where the 
fire plugs and alarms were, and other stuff. Later we would 
make a check and mark in how many had black-out rooms, 
hose, sand, axes and other essentials. I said black-out rooms 
were especially important if you have kids. They might get 
scared sitting in the dark and should have games to occupy 
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their minds. Now all we had to do was to convince the rest of 
the block.” 

Bergman and Mann realized they had a problem ahead. 
Then the big idea came one morning as Bergman gave his 
morning newspaper a hasty reading, over the breakfast 
coffee, before he went to work. He thought about it all day 
long while at work. He talked to Ben Mann about it at 
lunch, and the idea grew. This is how Gregory tells what 
happened. 

“This is my block. When I heard about the ‘Know-Your- 
Neighbor’ idea I talked to a friend. He was hot for it too. 
Well, we decided to do something about it. My friend, Ben, 
is thirty-five, has a boy, six, and a girl, three, and is as 
enthusiastic as a big kid. I talked the idea over thoroughly 
with Ben's wife and my wife one night, and we couldn't 
see any reason why we couldn't do the very same thing here 
in our block. The first thing to do was to hold a meeting. 
Everybody thought it was a great idea. In the meantime, I 
took one of my lunch hours down town to go see Mrs. Steel- 
quist, the secretary of the Block Clubs, who gave me some 
more dope on getting organized. However, I don’t think we 
would have gotten any further than the swell idea stage 
except that I looked up at the calendar and said, ‘Let’s have 
the meeting on Friday, February the thirteenth, and let's 
have it at the Finnish Hall.’ Then we did get going in 
earnest. We had something to go on. Ben talked to Mr. 
Garino, one of the three block wardens, and got his co- 
operation. The other two soon fell into line and we formed 
an arrangement committee, consisting of myself, the block 
wardens ( I am post warden for our block), a girl who's been 
working in the Ambulance Corps for several months, my 
wife, and Ben’s wife. 

“Then Friday, the thirteenth, came and we had the meet- 
ing. People came in by two's and three's. It began to look 
like we had something. With the exception of a few who 
couldn’t make it, almost everybody showed up. We opened 
the meeting at 8:05 with ‘America.’ Then I read the aims 
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of the club and introduced the wardens. I asked the people 
whether they thought we should have such a club. Nobody 
said anything at first but then people began to open up. 
They began to get interested and before you know it every- 
body was hot for it. We elected officers, decided to keep the 
club democratic, not to let the enthusiastic wardens get way 
out ahead of everybody else, and to realize that it was really 
the people's club. We were on our way.”? 

Here are human beings, living side by side, suddenly 
brought into a feeling of mutual need for neighborliness by 
a common threat. Their defined goal, at first, was for all to 
know the air-raid rules, to know each other and what could 
be expected of each in case of disaster, to plan for the sharing 
of responsibility for the safety of the children in the block, for 
the aged, for the ill. This was extended to purposes having 
to do with collecting salvage, collecting books for the soldiers, 
sending cigarettes, letters and books to the two young men 
in the block who had already gone into the service, encourag- 
ing blood donors, making scrapbooks for the boys in hospitals. 
A report of their third meeting showed progress. 

“By 7:45 p.m. Tuesday, the deep dusk held ‘Rock Hill’ 
and the sea wind blew cold over it. Mrs. Mathews, the 
Block Neighbor Club president, shivered in her thin dress 
and massaged her hands. ‘Sure they'll be here,’ she said. ‘The 
meeting's at eight and they know what they are doing? We 
stood in front of Vic Biraghi’s house, where the half block 
of Flint Street opens on the townward slant of Sixteenth. 
Off to the left, the city glistened, and in the hillside houses 
of Mrs. Mathews’, and Mrs. Bergman’s and Ben Mann’s 
block, the lights were on. Then the people began to come out 
of the houses and to toil up the hill through the shadows. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gride, the Russians, walked past nodding to 
Ben Mann, the Greyhound Bus mechanic, who was standing 
with Bergman and Mrs. Mathews and me. Ben introduced 
us all around. Next came Mr. and Mrs, Zimmerman, who 
had the first black-out room, and Mr. and Mrs. Bayse, the 

* San Francisco Chronicle, March 23, 1942. 
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newlyweds, and Mrs. Garino, who was born in the block, 
and Mr. Biraghi, who was rumored to have measles in his 
house. Some carried cake boxes, many herded children and 
all stopped for a moment's courtesy. “This is our third meet- 
ing,’ said Bergman, casually. ‘We are holding it in the Finnish 
Hall around the corner on Flint Street. In fact,’ Che pulled 
out a big gold watch) ‘we ought to be getting up there right 
now.’ The Finnish Hall was a wooden caricature of halls 
all over the U.S.A.; ugly in both stories, designed for utility 
and physical exertion. Mr. Van Loon, the historian, would 
say it has no art form, and he would be right. The good odor 
of coffee hung in the entrance, and in the bare rooms and 
corridors. Just inside, in a square space, bulletin boards 
carried notices, patriotic bills and a series of illustrated air raid 
precautions in Finnish. The people milled around here, still 
a little formal and unable, except for Mr. Helle, the Finn, 
to read the messages. Mrs. Mathews and Bergman moved 
around among them, shaking hands, smiling, getting them- 
selves across without effort. 

"We went upstairs to the meeting room at 8 PM. sharp, 
with the children yelling and jumping between the elders, 
talking and gesturing. The elders, as they entered took seats 
in the back rows, flowing gradually and unwillingly to the 
front, but the children, free of inhibitions sat up under the 
noses of Mrs. Mathews at the president’s table on the plat- 
form, and Bergman on her right and Ben Mann on her left. 
Mrs. Mathews rapped for quiet and all the faces turned 
toward her, the faces of Italian, Swiss, German, Swedish, 
Danish, English, Russian, and Finnish-Americans preparing 
like a 16th Century community to front a common danger. 
They knew what they were doing, as Mrs. Mathews said; 
they knew that you have to have a black-out room in your 
house because light is a tool. If a baby is to be born, however 
inopportunely, if somebody catches a bomb splinter in the 
stomach, if the children are frightened, or somebody’s panic 
stops his heart, there has to be a place to work and to see. 
Otherwise, all the first-aid training in the world is wasted. 
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They knew what a ladder, a rope, sand buckets, a garden 
hose, and the armament of fore-knowledge means in a pinch, 
and, unlike the gentry who are willing to co-operate if only 
the war will be sensible in its timing, they knew that the 
Jap could raise more hell than the earthquake in this timber 
town. 

“Mrs. Mathews, wielding the gavel, gave swift evidence of 
her school-teacher training. Marshaling order out of the air, 
she organized a wavering attention and directed it. ‘We will 
begin with the first song on your slip,’ she said. ‘And then 
we will sing the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ and if anybody 
has a song he would like to sing let me know and we will do 
it next meeting. Mrs. Smith, will you give us the note?’ Mrs. 
Smith, of the brown hair, the gray coat and the violent gum 
chewing gave the note and Ben Mann feeling responsive sang 
out at once. Others took it up discreetly. The foreign born 
were particularly shy, save for one massive woman whose con- 
fidence seemed to rise out of the earth. She let go heartily 
and encouraged the timid. ‘The Sidewalks of New York’ 
was vigorously used, and the National Anthem coming after 
sounded as if it were home at last. The third song, which I 
forget, followed, and then Mrs. Mathews told everybody to 
sit down and concentrate on the new business. 

“The meeting room windows were blacked out as were all 
the windows in the hall. Two ancient chandeliers built for 
electricity or gas hung from the white ceiling and an upright 
piano stood against the left wall. In a corner was a newspaper 
rack and above that a plaster statue of a Finnish hero, along 
the right wall near the ‘No Smoking’ sign hung a long black- 
board, and over all arose the elusive odors of dust, age, 
and use. 

“The new business consisted of various suggestions tend- 
ing toward the common weal and of a report by Bergman who 
got the idea for his block-solid anti-air raid organization and 
pushed it through. He reported that of the thirty-four house- 
hold units in his wardenship, twenty-six had black-out rooms 
and twenty-eight had other equipment. Eight persons present 
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had volunteered as blood donors, he said, and all were gather- 
ing books, etc., to send to soldiers in camp. Mrs. Mathews in- 
terrupted here to say that Albert Manoni, the only man from 
the block in the service, was well and would appreciate 
books. Manoni, Sr., sitting in the third row felt proud that 
his neighbors for twenty-five years should know. that he had 
a boy in the service. Then Ben Mann who had been mostly 
watching made the debatable proposition that the club be 
expanded to include blocks where organization lagged. Mrs. 
* Bergman, who has a way of cutting through the fat around 
a thought, declared this a bad idea because, as she said, an 
enlarged membership would only cut efficiency all around. 
‘If we help out but stay clear, the example will be more 
effective,’ she said. And then the Dane, the Hamlet, arose 
to his thin height and with one hand in his coat pocket, his 
fine voice rolling, made his plea for internationalism. ‘We 
should not be clannish in this,’ he said, ‘and repeat the error 
of the world. If we have something good, let us share it. 
The fraternity we have here may spread over the city and 
become a lasting good with or without the stimulus of war. 
You must realize that.’ This statement stirred the large, pink- 
faced man in the front row to deliver himself. He did all 
right until it became clear that he fancied his voice more 
than his message. Then he faltered and his seed fell among 
thorns. When he had finished, Mrs. Mathews put Ben 
Mann’s idea to a vote. It was decided to include the others 
starting cautiously with a small block of six households. 

"By 10:00 r.m. the business was dispatched and the people 
adjourned to the basement for cakes and coffee. Neighbors 
who had lived across yards from one another for ten years 
spoke intimately for the first time, storming old inarticulate 
barriers with surprising ease. On the way down Bergman 
grabbed me by the arm grinning happily. We're humble,’ 
he said, ‘but we're pretty good, too. We feel that we're im- 
portant in this war now and we're ready for it. Two months 
ago we were lost. By the way,’ Ben bethought himself, ‘did 
you have a real nice time?’ " 

*San Francisco Chronicle, March 23, 1942. 
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San Francisco in a five-month period, with its Civilian 
Defense program and its preparation for total war, had 
moved along from December 7, 1941, to the following May 
until each citizen had come to know what to do when the 
air-raid siren sounds, where the nearest shelter could be 
found, the city rules for a black-out, how to be prepared 
for incendiary bombs, who in each block would act as Block 
Mother for the children. The Rocky Hill Block Club had 
moved along too. Every resident had attended at least one 
meeting and certainly had heard about the activities and un- 
dertakings of the group from his closest neighbors who now 
freely talked over back fences, stopped to visit on mecting, 
shared evenings in each other's homes. But the club faced a 
crisis, as Mrs. Mathews, the president, saw it. It was ready 
to take another step and must do so if it were to continue 
as a club. The original goal had been reached: Everyone 
knew the black-out rules; the area was fully organized for 
the emergencies of air attack; all those who had time and 
interest had volunteered to carry out the various wartime 
services, had donated money at each meeting to keep the 
club’s weekly paper going, had baked cakes and served coffee 
to cement the social good fellowship of the after-business- 
meeting part of the club's monthly program. 

With the authors present, Mrs. Mathews, the president, 
and Mrs. Bayse, the secretary, met in Mrs. Bergman’s home 
preceding the May meeting to sum up past achievements and 
to see what direction this important fifth meeting of the club 
must take. Mr. Bergman and Mr. Bayse joined in their dis- 
cussion. 


“If the club is to keep on going, we'll just have to extend 
the purposes further,” said Mrs. Mathews. 


“We've just about carried through all of our original un- 
dertakings. We need something now to bring out more of the 
social and recreational good time of the group," suggested 
Mrs. Bergman. 

"Most of our meetings are business and we don't get as 
freely acquainted as we might at some social affair. All of 
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the group wouldn’t come just for a block party,” said Mrs. 
Bayse. 

“Some would think it just a waste of time. I think we 
might get them together to entertain soldiers, sort of a U.S.O. 
party," Mr. Bergman suggested. . 

Ben Mann arrived at this point and the group moved up 
the hill to their meeting place in order to be there by 8:00 
oclock. As usual, the meeting started with singing, late ones 
drifted in, the children squirmed on the front seats or pur- 
sued each other around the room pretty much unnoticed by 
either parents or neighbors. 

Mrs. Mathews, president, Mr. Mann, vice-president, and 
Mrs. Bayse, secretary, were on the platform. They were ex- 
pecting a news commentator from one of the papers as a 
guest speaker. The Bergmans had suggested this as a means 
of bringing better information to the group on the war situa- 
tion. While they waited for the speaker, who had told them 
that if he didn't come by 9:00 o'clock they should not expect 
him, reports were made. The first item was on tin salvage, 
then the problem of an Alternate Block Mother was brought 
up—finally Mrs. Zimmerman volunteered. Mr. Bergman 
asked about sharing cars with those going to work at various 
hours, and a committee was set to work that out. A report 
was made on entertainment material for the boys in hospitals. 
Mrs. Biraghi had been working on this problem and took on 
the chairmanship of a committee to get more materials. A 
young Finnish boy who could hardly speak English well 
enough to be understood made a plea for a block petition 
requesting better air-raid siren signals. After much discus- 
sion, which seemed to bring in all the other members of the 
group who had not previously participated in the making of 
Suggestions and arriving at decisions, the matter was dropped 
on the advice of Ben Mann who assured the club that he 
had seen a statement in the paper to the effect that these 
"weak areas" would be remedied by the Civilian Defense 
Council. 

Finally, Mr. Bergman introduced the problem of deciding 
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on the next big undertaking of the block group, stating at 
much length the points developed in the conversation carried 
on at his home before the meeting. He ended by putting 
before the group the suggestion of a party for soldiers. ‘This 
idea struck fire throughout the room. Conversation buzzed. 
Everyone had ideas. Mrs. Kahn, who is an office worker, 
could bring a group of young girls. Mrs. Mathews was re- 
quested to contact the U.S.O. to tell of their plan and get a 
group of boys. The date was discussed and set ahead two 
weeks to allow plenty of time for the completion of plans; 
a planning committee was set up; the next goal was decided 
and now it was under way. 

Nine o'clock had arrived and no guest speaker, so with 
plenty of resources within the membership a playlet was 
presented by Mr. Mann and Mrs. Bayse, reading the lines 
from scripts held in their hands. Two classical pieces were 
played on the mouth organ by the Finnish boy, and finally 
stirring tunes played on the accordion by an older Finnish 


man served as the accompaniment below stairs for the coffee 
and cakes. 


A precarious transition for the Rocky Hill Club had been 
well bridged by its leaders’ seeing the end of one set of goals 
and the need to find and develop new ones that would serve 
to bring the group into closer working relationship and a 
feeling of worth-whileness. The leaders had in this meeting, 
and had in fact from the beginning, requested, wheedled 
and persuaded more and more members to take responsibility 
in the club’s undertaking. They had developed resources by 
which the club goals were achieved. They had, as a matter 
of fact, released much power and ability through this pro- 
gram—ability in these block neighbors which was not finding 
other areas of expression in the community. The enterprise 
was always threatened with the aggressions and dictations of 
members, who finding such a limited outlet for expression in 
their daily lives were likely to dominate decisions, dictate 
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plans, monopolize meetings, demand praise for the club's 
accomplishment. 

In spontaneous groups of this kind the give-and-take be- 
tween leaders and group members is a controlling factor. If 
weak in its operation it may mean the failure of such a group 
to survive. If strong, it demonstrates the fact that the ultimate 
power lies in the group, not in the leader. Consciousness of 
this law and its functioning is not assured in the spontaneous 
group; hence its uneven and precarious existence. Such is not 
the case in the guided group, for the skilled insight of the 
leader sees the fact that the goal and the process are only 
means, not ends. The end in the spontaneous group is the 
reaching of a goal or goals. The end in the guided group 
is the development of individuals using the group experience 
as the means. Such a guided process is shown in the Pomo 
Trail counselor leadership program. 


POMO TRAIL—LEADERS EXPERIENCE A 
“DEMOCRATIC CLIMATE” 


On May 18, 1941, a group of fifty-three individuals who 
were to be “campers” at the Pomo Trail Camp arrived at 
Mendocino Woodlands Camp. They came to participate in 
what had been announced as “a two weeks’ course in camp- 
ing for counselors.” The group was made up of university 
students, recreation leaders, experienced camp counselors and 
in some cases camp directors. 

These students had been told in advance that the emphasis 
would be placed on re-creating a typical organized camp situ- 
ation with the major burden of planning placed on the coun- 
selors-in-training. They were promised a minimum of lectures, 
a maximum of seminars and informal discussions and con- 
stant contact with students and with recognized leaders in 
the field of camping. It was stated in the very beginning that 
the basic camp philosophy would be an understanding and 
use of the democratic process in all camp relationships: coun- 
selor-director, counselor-camper, counselor-staff and counselor- 
parent relationships. 
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The staff was a highly experienced and able group who 
had come through a series of planning meetings in advance 
of the camp program. This camp staff were very earnest in 
their announced purpose—that the students should learn 
about methods of democratic leadership by experiencing it. 
The students as campers were to note the techniques of the 
staff, picturing themselves in the leadership role—a role, in- 
deed, which most of them were to assume with boys and girls 
at the end of the two-weeks’ training course. 

The setting into which these students came is one of the 
loveliest in California. It is near Fort Bragg on the northern 
coast of California in the old logging country of the eighties. 
The camp site is nine miles from the Pacific Ocean and is 
one of those developed as a model camp site by the United 
States Park Service with great skill and understanding of the 
aesthetics of camping. This particular site has forty-six red- 
wood cabins each housing four persons and equipped with 
an individual stone fireplace and porch overlooking some 
one of the many beautiful views. The cabins are placed to fit 
quite perfectly into the redwood, fern, wild rhododendron, 
chaparral and manzanita, growth. There is a main lodge with 
dining and recreation facilities. There are adequate and 
convenient sanitary units, laundry, infirmary, a simply and 
strikingly designed redwood amphitheater for camp fires, a 
natural swimming pool and equipment for boating and 
canoeing. 

The camp staff was made up of experienced recreation and 
group work leaders, guidance and health experts, experts in 
dramatics, folk dancing, music, camp craft and waterfront 
activities. All were unusually able and creative in their own 
right, interesting and resourceful as human beings, earnestly 
dedicated to the democratic method of group leadership. 

Into this aesthetically beautiful setting came individuals 
who were to live together as a guided group for a two-weeks’ 
period. When students arrived at camp they came into an 
atmosphere created by these several factors which were inter- 
woven with a conspiracy of great friendliness by the staff. 
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One of the students noted it in this way: “When we arrived 
at camp we found that not only were we welcome but that 
we were expected and that there was a place set aside for us 
to live. This gave us a feeling of belonging and our pre- 
selected small living groups bridged our strangeness to new 
surroundings and people. The understanding that we could 
make exchanges and join other living groups set the stage for 
the orderly but permissive atmosphere of the whole camp. 
Our first impression of the faculty was that of friendliness. 
We were impressed by the informality of the staff, busy with 
cleaning, clearing and putting the finishing touches on the 
camp facilities but never too busy to greet uninformed new- 
comers. We liked the quick, off-handed way the staff learned 
and used our own given names.” 

The staff believed that the campers would not need any 
“mixers” if they were first oriented into the camp through a 
“camp trek” which gave them a view of the camp, an intro- 
duction to the lore of the region, an acquaintance with their 
fellows during the period of exploration. The trek groups 
were selected on the basis of their major activities, interests 
or “basic curricula” so that the groups were homogeneous 
in the sense of a shared interest in skills strong enough to 
bring them to this camp training experience. 

The plan for that opening day which was Sunday was a 
short general meeting at five o'clock at which introduction of 
staff members, announcement of curricula and groups were 
made, and the treks led off from there. After dinner a Sun- 
day evening program of good fun brought all of the group, 
faculty and students, into action with spontaneous skits and 
other skillfully led activities. 

On the following morning the real work of the group began. 
This the staff felt to be the beginning of the group’s co- 
operative experience. As problems arose needing decision the 
organization of a Camp Council became imperative. Repre- 
sentatives were chosen from each living unit. Cabins one to 
fifteen constituted a unit and the other cabins a second unit. 
The students who were there as camp helpers formed a third 
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unit. Representatives from the faculty group became a fourth 
unit. It was decided at the first meeting of the council to 
rotate representatives so that each would remain on the coun- 
cil for a three-day period. After this the units would elect 
other representatives. 

A student thus commented on the democratic spirit of the 
council: “The purpose of the Council in this camp has been 
to convey the wishes of the students and various suggestions 
made to the Council meeting by the Council members. There 
the subject would be discussed pro and con and a decision 
would be made. Then whatever is decided upon is told to the 
students. If the decision is satisfactory then the students will 
carry on in the manner the Council has decided upon. If not 
satisfactory and the students object, then the Council would 
make an effort to rearrange the schedule so that all will run 
smoothly again. It is also an effective means of having a 
democracy in camp where the students have as well as the 
faculty the right to express their feelings in the managing 
of camp.” 

It is obvious that in the Pomo Trail situation there was a 
planned organization into which the group particpants en- 
tered. Skillfully, the leaders of the undertaking had selected 
a site, had established an atmosphere of friendliness and had 
deliberately made each participant feel that he had a place in 
the group. From the time of arrival to the time when the 
campers began to direct their own activities, there was an 
acquaintance process under way which had been planned in 
advance. These experienced leaders knew that progress would 
be made by establishing a climate or environment which 
would stimulate the kind of behavior in the campers for 
which they hoped. Guidance of the group pre-dated its 
formation. 

In the spontaneous group, the direction of effort is toward 
achieving the goal. Members of the group are not conscious 
of a process of development nor does the leader concern him- 
self with the effect which participation within the group is 
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having upon the members. Individual growth is not a primary 
consideration. 

In the guided group the directed effort is toward the freeing 
of elements in the situation so that individuals may grow in 
self-direction and self-control. With democratic behavior as 
a desired outcome, the guided group is directed toward work- 
ing co-operatively with others. By being social and respecting 
the wishes of other persons, individuals become interested in 
assuring themselves of the well-being and' comfort of others. 
They become sensitive to feelings of their fellow group 
members. 

The Pomo Trail group's manner of working is in sharp con- 
trast to the Rocky Hill group. The latter represents a collec- 
tion of persons who looked to a leader for direction and com- 
plete guidance. Some of the observations of members of the 
Pomo Trail group will indicate that all campers felt a re- 
sponsibility for the determination of the camp program and 
policies. Their constructive criticisms of the way in which 
the Council functioned reveals a thoughtful and earnest par- 
ticipation of representatives and those represented. In the 
evaluation of the work of the Council toward the close of the 
session, one member wrote this: 

"This being the last day, the object in mind was to tear 
down our Council in order that we would know better in 
future camps how councils should be run, so this was an 
important factor. Then the question arose as to why there had 
been so much confusion of clearing of dishes from the dining 
room. It was decided it was the fault of the working crew in 
the kitchen for not having a definite plan and then presenting 
it to the Council. This would delete the mix-up of always 
changing the way thereby confusing the campers. Elden 
Sprayberry made notes of the fact that the Council had not 
appointed enough committees in investigating certain prob- 
lems that had arisen. The Council had done all the work 
where a committee would have been more helpful. . . . 

“It has been decided by the group that the rotation of rep- 
resentatives will be more successful in the future if they, the 
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representatives, would serve for a longer period of time than 
that of three days as has been done here at this camp. This 
Council has proven by experience that after a period of time 
on Council the talk becomes more concise and points are 
covered in a much shorter time. If a faculty member is present 
in a Council meeting, he should speak on the level of a 
Council member not as a superior authority. 

"In this Council minutes were not read, though they 
should have been, for it only takes a few minutes and it would 
clarify the Council as to what had gone on prior to the 
meeting. 

"Ihis Council was chosen too soon. The students were 
not known well enough to each other to be sure of choosing 
a representative they knew would fill the position properly." 

An evaluation by another camper who contributed various 
notes concerning the Council follows: 


"The Council as Seen by Myself 


"Personally, I feel that a Council in camp such as this is 
very essential. Being a democratic camp there must be a 
means of contact between students and faculty other than 
the casual meeting when problems are discussed. If it were 
so and all decisions were made by the faculty, it would no 
longer be a democracy for the students would have no chance 
to express themselves as a group. There is definitely a feeling 
of responsibility to the Council representatives. In a Council 
meeting your viewpoints are weighed and discussed and 
either approved or disapproved. Regardless of the decision the 
member has acquired an experience that he or she may never 
have had previously. This tends to broaden the member's 
feelings toward the group, where before he may not have 
realized, not the feelings or ideas of an individual are to be 
thought of, but of the group as a whole. I feel it is very for- 
tunate that we can have groups such as this where we have 
our freedom of speech, our sense of humor is recognized, 
and we have a hand in the management of our own ways 
of living. Should we lose this it seems that there would be no 
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incentive to carry on for we would have no responsibility 
except to do as someone else dictated. 

"In Mr. Neubauer's speech to us he made note of an adage 
that has remained in my mind, and I find myself thinking of 
it often, the adage being "Think twice and speak once.’ I 
know that thinking of this has helped me immensely in any 
decisions that I have made in Council meetings. I feel, and 
this feeling is also present in other Council members, that 
the students have elected us. Therefore, they have confidence 
in our decisions so in making a decision the member is doing 
his or her part by deciding for the benefit of the' group. In 
life we should feel the importance of this and in camp we 
feel the necessity of the camp Council." 

The Council served as the deliberating body for all matters 
affecting the daily living and planning of the camp. On page 
163 in Appendix I are listed those matters which were 
handled by the Pomo Trail Camp Council during the 1941 
season. Of particular interest will be the Council’s effective- 
ness, according to one member, in arranging for a “Zodiac 
Party.” This account will be found in Appendix I and is 
worthy of careful study as it represents student appraisal of 
faculty participation. 

By the end of the first week of Pomo Trail Camp, the 
faculty decided that one way of emphasizing democratic pro- 
cedure might be by contrast in decreeing an “Autocracy Day.” 
The idea was proposed to the Council, which immediately re- 
sponded by helping to set up the following camp schedule 
and rules for the day. 


Autocracy Day 
Wednesday, May 28, 1941 
DAILY SCHEDULE 
7:45 A.M. Flag Raising—Everybody present 
Setting-up exercises 
Line up for breakfast 
(Students remain standing in dining hall 
until faculty is seated; late-comers will 


be suitably penalized.) 
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8:30 A.M. Camp Inspection 

9:00 A.M. Morning Assembly—Be prompt! 
10:00 to 12:00 m. Curricula 

12:00 noon Lunch—Line up promptly 
1:00 to 2:00 p.m. Rest period 

2:00 to 4:00 p.m. First Aid 

2:00 to 4:00 p.m. Afternoon Lectures 

4:00 to 5:00 p.m. Library Duty 

5:00 P.M. Honor Court 

POMO TRAIL CAMP RULES 

General Regulations 


1. Students are not allowed to use their cars in and around 


camp. Leave cars in parking area. All keys must be turned 
in to the office immediately. 


. Do not let us catch you smoking on the trails. 
. Faculty is to have right of way at all times on trails. Stu- 


dents step aside and give the Pomo Trail salute when a 
faculty member approaches. Does not apply for students 
passing stationary faculty member. 


. Certain camp equipment is reserved for faculty. During 


rest hour the ping pong table, boats and canoes are re- 
served for faculty. 


- Men and women are to sit at separate tables in the mess 


hall. 


. Students must take notes in all classes. 
. No one is to leave camp boundaries unless accompanied by 


a faculty member. 


. The merit and demerit system will be administered by the 


faculty and posted on the bulletin board. Awards will be 
distributed at Honor Court. 


. Honor campers will be selected for special duties. 
. Camp Council will be appointed by the faculty and an- 


1. 


nounced at meal time. 

Everyone must be at his cabin for morning inspection. 
Demerits will be assigned for personal appearance, appear- 
ance of cabin and student attitude. 


12. Punctuality and a spirit of fellowship are most important. 


13. 


Be a trustworthy student. 


Absolute quiet must prevail at rest period. Let's think of 
the Golden Rule. 
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The Camp Director writes this of the experience: 

“The rules and camp schedule were read at campfire 
the night before Autocracy Day, and, to our astonishment, 
were not considered at all strange by a group of high school 
students from Mendocino who were visiting the evening pro- 
gram. Some whispered to their companions that it was some- 
thing like school at this camp! 

“On Wednesday morning, the students were lined up 
outside the dining hall and an improvised Pomo flag was 
raised. The Pomo salute was also an improvised gesture in 
which the letter P was formed with three fingers, smartly 
applied to the left eye with the left hand. The faculty didn’t 
succeed as well as the students in being serious of mien. Men 
and women were marched into the dining hall separately, in 
single file. The Camp Director stood at the door and inspected 
finger nails, hands and hair combs. Some students were sent 
back with sharp reprimands. The Director had great difficulty 
with her expression, but the students carried through beauti- 
fully. Men and women were seated arbitrarily at tables in the 
dining hall—also separately. 

“After morning inspection, classes were started. The 
dramatics group was handed a script and given full instruc- 
tions on reading the lines, on the stage business, etc. ‘This 
was one instance where a student broke over completely and 
displayed genuine resentment, insisting on his interpretation 
of the lines. 

“The bugle was blown constantly, to indicate every change 
of class, beginning and end of inspection, etc. Students who 
were particularly obsequious and ‘behaved well’ were singled 
out, brought to the attention of the others as ‘good campers’ 
and given ‘honor chores’ to perform, usually lengthy errands 
and very menial tasks. The faculty strove to maintain very 
serious faces and to give commands in sharp tones. All 
students were addressed by their last names without prefix. 
(Previously, first names had been used entirely.) 

“The morning had been so intensive, with breakfast, an 
assembly, inspection, the constant bugle, the saluting, the 
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rigid surveillance of students, that the faculty convened 
hurriedly just before noon and uttered a collective ‘Kamerad.’ 
During luncheon, the camp bugler arose and blew taps. The 
Camp Director then announced that that has just signified 
the death of Autocracy Day. The students broke into loud 
cries of Yah, yah—the faculty can’t take it!’ and then settled 
down to an orderly lunch—and by that afternoon, all was 
orderly and serene and relaxed again." 

Autocratic methods were used on Autocracy Day by the 
instructors in each of the basic curricula groups. This was 
in sharp contrast to the previously experienced method. This 
contrast is shown by the report on the rhythms and camp 
music curricula formulated by the instructor, John Cage. 


PERCUSSION ORCHESTRA AT POMO TRAIL 


“The percussion activity at Pomo Trail began very quietly. 
We simply sat under a tree or by the side of a path and 
listened to the sounds around us. The variety and number 
of these sounds were amazing. We realized that most of the 
time we ignore the rich and fascinating field of sound that 
we can at any time so easily enter and enjoy. 

"This passive relation to our environment was followed by 
an active one. Everyone became an explorer for the group: 
equipped with beaters each one went on a search for sounds 
that could be brought back and used by the group for musical 
purposes. The ‘discoverer’ of an instrument had ideas about 
how to use it and how to play it; but these were always 
augmented by ideas from the group. For instance, we found 
that tin cans were useful in many ways: their half-opened lids 
could be plucked; the can could be used as a drum by playing 
on the bottom; several cans in a row made a xylophone. We 
arranged such a xylophone, making up a strange new scale 
that pleased the whole group. Three people took ‘pluckable’ 
tin cans and by playing in a rotation set up a repeated 
rhythmic pattern, against which another player (who, by the 
way, had never ‘played’ music before) improvised a melody 
on the xylophone. Immediately everyone wanted to play a 
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melody with the rhythmic accompaniment. We took turns 
and found out that each person made a different sort of 
melody. Some were slow and quiet. Others were fast and 
‘hot.’ Some were like songs and very catchy. 

“The next day we made much more complicated and de- 
veloped improvisations. Sometimes two melodies were going 
at once, making an interesting counterpoint. We decided on 
definite parts for the improvisations. For instance, one player 
would agree with another that he would start playing when 
the other gave a certain signal or when he stopped. Sometimes 
we would plan to speed up at certain places or slow down at 
others, get louder, etc. We shifted around a good deal (by 
this time we had many instruments to choose from) and 
everybody played each instrument at one time or another. 

“Wednesday, of the first week, an evening of square 
dancing was planned. During the afternoon, some of the 
percussion class got together with other campers and organized 
an orchestra of piano, percussion and harmonica. In the 
evening, highly successful, the orchestra lost its identity, be- 
cause dancers became players and players became dancers. 

“One morning we left this particular percussion activity 
and tackled the business of making up songs. First we wrote 


- the words in a parlor-game sort of way: ‘You write a line 


ern 


and then pass it on to me.’ This made it fun. The verses all 
had something to do with the camp and what was going on, 
because that was what was uppermost in everybody's mind. 
When we finished the words, we chose the poems that we 
liked most, divided into small groups, and made up tunes 
to fit. It was suggested that these songs be presented that 
night at the cook-outs. But the whole group decided to keep 
the songs a secret and build a burlesque of camp life around 
them. This we did the next morning, and presented the re- 
sult at the campfire Saturday night. 

“When ‘Autocracy Day’ came along we had a regular 
"rhythm. band’ conducted in the accepted fashion. A well- 

nown piece was played on the piano. Everybody counted. 
They were given instruments, one by one, shown how to 
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play them, and told when to play them. We even ‘orches- 
trated’ the tune. 

“This served to make clear the different social and educa- 
tion advantages of these two different activities. The highest 
musical purpose of the rhythm band is fulfilled when its 
members outgrow it and take up the playing of some ‘real’ 
symphonic or band instrument. Its highest social purpose is 
fulfilled when the members learn how to follow directions. 
The highest musical purpose of the percussion orchestra is 
fulfilled when its members become sensitive to sound and 
creative in its use. Its highest social purpose is fulfilled wien 
the members develop a group feeling between themselves, 
and carry this sense of their relationship to others over to 
the rest of their experiences.’—John Cage 


The role of the leader in the guided group runs like a 
bright thread throughout this entire experience. The daily 
staff meetings served as case conference councils at which 
individual adjustment was noted, cabin assignments changed, 
evaluation of progress recorded. Planning and replanning 
for the direction and redirection of the group experience 
was the primary function of this staff council. There was 
constant objective evaluation of the process by this faculty 
group. The results were carried over into camp and ex- 
tended to student and camp staff, through the use of Camp 
Council and through the skilled work of individual staff 
members. 

The staff worked continually to reveal the process to the 
campers and to convince them that they did not intend to 
distribute “kit bags of tricks” by which specific situations 
and problems could always be handled by camp counselors. 
This fact disturbed some of the students who previously had 
been educated to depend upon mimeographed directions as 
given out by their teachers. 

Seminars, council discussions and panel discussions were 
methods used by the staff to help the students think through 
the problem of depending on basic principles applied 
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creatively to a given situation versus rules set down in advance 
by which to solve all problems in all situations. 

To illustrate the method used in teaching skills, a report 
made by Margaret Azevedo, the leader of the camp dramatics 
curriculum, gives a very good example: 


EXPRESSIVE ARTS 


“In the course in camp dramatics an effort was made 
throughout to return to the earliest forms of dramatics as 
we imagine them to have been, that is, folk drama or plays 
of the people. Consequently the productions which the class 
group presented from time to time at evening campfire were 
originated, written, and acted by the entire group together. 
By using as our first material the experiences shared by all, 
we had the first play prepared before our presumptuousness 
had occurred to any in the group. It was a simple satire built 
around humorous situations inherent in the camp life. At its 
completion each member had contributed ideas and sug- 
gestions to the extent that it was impossible to say which 
person or persons had been responsible for which lines or 
characters. The natural good taste of the majority, and what 
seemed to be a natural feeling for dramatic values gave the 
production a high entertainment value in addition to the 
values received by the participants. 

“The second play was a melodrama in six scenes con- 
structed again by the group together, but this time based 
upon a tale of the region dug up by several of the students 
during conversations with the people of Mendocino City. 
Having become aware of the dramatic possibilities of every- 
day happenings, they immediately recognized the poten- 
tialities of this simple story and developed it into a play which 
might well have been a well-knit, full-length melodrama had 
we spent more time on it. 

"During the course of developing plays in this free manner, 
several things became apparent to us: There were few cases 
of stage fright; lines could not be forgotten since there were 
no written scripts and the actors had in mind not lines, but 
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a plot which they themselves had written. Our unconven- 
tional manner of approaching the drama seemed to encourage 
unconventional and imaginative methods of production; in 
the first skit, for example, not only the stage, but the entire 
fire circle and the audience as well were made part of the 
action. Out of the complete process four chief sources of 
satisfaction were discovered; self-expression through a group- 
created art-form; praise and acclaim from the rest of the 
group acting as audience; a simple feeling of being an im- 
portant part of a group enterprise; the knowledge of having 
done a unique and creative piece of work. 

“At the last meeting of the class it was possible to make 
explicit a set of principles and techniques which had been 
implicit in our approach throughout, and had been more 
or less unconsciously accepted by all. Had these principles 
been presented at the beginning, they would have been re- 
jected as academic and beyond our reach. Since they were 
arrived at—discovered so to speak—they were accepted as a 
true analysis of the approach and techniques used and were 
welcomed as tools to be used in the preparing of similar 
dramatic productions. 

“The majority of class members were confident when they 
left that they could, with a little more experience and careful 
planning, act successfully in the capacity of a group leader in 
dramatics. This was true even though our method had been 
totally unfamiliar to many of the individuals in the group, 
and none laid claim to any particular talent or former training 


in the field—Margaret Azevedo 


In evaluating group process and individual progress the 
staff used any number of blanks as keys to this type of guid- 
ance. Copies of these blanks may be found in Appendix II. 
It includes an individual blank made out by the staff member 
in conference with the camper, an evaluation of the camp 
experience made by the camper and a final evaluation of 
the camper's competence as a camp counselor. This was made 
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out as a composite by the camp staff working together. A 
blank of this kind was made for each person in camp. 

The camp director at the closing campfire meeting pointed 
again to the principle of a basic philosophy as the directive 
force in creative action in any specific situation. Summary 
notes made of the points outlined for the students at this 
final meeting are here quoted. 


SUMMARY PRESENTED TO STUDENTS AT THE CLOSE OF 
POMO TRAIL CAMP— 1941 


“There have been numerous requests, voiced by individuals 
and expressed particularly in the seminar groups, for specific 
techniques which you could apply to specific situations you 
Will encounter this summer in camp. Our answer, as you will 
see later in this summary, is not a dodge when we say that 
we cannot give you specific techniques, but can only com- 
mend to your attention a set-up which 

Takes into account a body of facts about human beings. 

Uses techniques developed out of a grasp of that 
knowledge. 

Has a well-conceived set of objectives (goals) based on 
desirable outcomes for individuals. 

"It is in this kind of set-up that problems are obviated. 
Where there is an imposition of authority problems develop 
which might never have occurred. . . . 

“Take the problem of homesickness as an example: What 
will you do about that first day in camp? Will there be an 
atmosphere of genuine friendliness on the part of the staff, will 
they know the campers’ names and greet them by name, will 
the campers be expected in terms of the bunk arrangements 
made, and will their judgment be respected when it comes 
to making changes or being with congenial people, or just 
‘feeling comfortable’ in camp? 

“You will probably find that certain kinds of aggressive 
behaviors will be eliminated in direct proportion to your 
elimination of imposed authority. You may find yourself 
calling such aggressive behaviors, properly channeled through 
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thoughtful planning, by the more palatable and desirable 
name of ‘self-reliance,’ instead, let's say, of ‘wilfulness.’ At 
one camp, for example, the director defends lining up the 
children in formal rows in front of the dining hall before 
each meal on the basis that they are ‘street urchins’ and are 
apt to scramble and scream. For one thing, what if they do 
make noise? For another, and this is an important con- 
sideration when you start making fine rules and regulations 
—what will you do when they get out of line, or when one 
or two just stand pat and won't line up? 

"Now we don't want you to get the idea that what we are 
offering in the place of specific techniques is any kind of 
sure-fire formula—full instructions on how to mystify the 
campers before they become problems; we are suggesting 
and we have been demonstrating that a great many problems 
just never happen if you start with sound planning and or- 
ganization based on a set of principles which are in turn 
based on tested knowledges and which are put into effect 
through the use of techniques consonant with these prin- 
ciples. By tested knowledges we mean subjecting your in- 
formation and your particular pattern of facts to constant re- 
examination. You must remember that the motivations in a 
similar behavior may be entirely different and that techniques 
must always be based on the expectancy of a variety of 
motivations in any situation, 

“Don’t make a fetish of techniques used, because once 
they worked. It’s a tough job to keep on thinking and 
evaluating and examining your practices in light of the prin- 
ciples you are going by. .. . . 

“There is no need to hammer again this ‘tested body 
of knowledge’ we have been talking about. You have been 
hearing these facts for the last two weeks. Just to mention: 

—modifiable and non-modifiable factors are present in 

every camp situation, just as they are in individuals; 
it is important mainly to discriminate between what is 
fixed and what is changeable, and not to cling to a 
practice or a procedure with the defense that it is non- 
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modifiable because it is traditional, it is an ‘ought,’ or 
any of the other familiar dodges. 

—behavior is symptomatic. 

—a variety of motivations usually exist in each behavior 
or group situation—don't oversimplify and attempt to 
apply specific palliatives. 

—the absolute necessity in a democratic situation for plan- 
ning, for organization . . . . that democracy is not itself 
an absolute, but a degree along a scale; that, on the one 
hand, you try to avoid imposed authority, but on the 
other, you recognize the child's need (and the adult's), 
for certain limitations, for ‘chalklines,’ and realize that as 
much frustration can develop from ‘rubber walls’ as 
from imposed authority. Establishing, or simply recogniz- 
ing the existence of, limiting factors, is necessary to good 
co-operative planning and practices. 

"You have been living in a setting based upon these prin- 
ciples. If you have, through the firsthand experience of 
living in this setting, learned, or made a part of your philos- 
ophy, this basic set of principles which is based on human 
principles—if you have, as Bugs Cain put it—discovered laws 
about human relationships, not made laws about dealing with 
human beings—then you have made the necessary first step. 
It's more important to have the knowledges and the under- 
standings which make up the set of principles than it is to 
acquire a shiny new set of tools to apply to any and all situa- 
tions you encounter. If you have only these tools—this kit 
or this bag of tricks—you will run up against problems they 
won't solve; but if you have the principles as a broad base of 
operation, you will develop techniques in a situation which 
will be sound because they are related to the particular case 
—the particular moment and the particular people—not to 
a case which John Puzzlewit solved in his camp. 

“Now one last point about learning techniques in this 
camp situation: we have tried to create as real a situation as 
possible for you as students. Naturally, it isn’t as real as it 
will be when you have counselor responsibility. The faculty 
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has had the advantage of using techniques constantly and 
then analyzing them, and the additional and, I might add, 
rare advantage of being able to talk to the participants about 
the results of their techniques. Your situation here has been 
more real than a classroom, but not as real as it will be when 
you go to your camps this summer. 

“Tf you still feel you haven't got hold of a ‘set of techniques,’ 
we ask you to remember the old saying that ‘the years learn 
much which the days never know.’” 


The final message from the Camp Director, Carol Levene, 
points out some of the dangers inherent in the guided group, 
namely, the fact that it is a long process and in such a short- 
term experience as the Pomo Trail program there may not be 
time enough for individuals to experience fully and to in- 
Corporate into their understandings the underlying meanings 
in this new experience so that their own behavior is actually 
and permanently changed. 

The second danger in the guided group lies in the fact 
that there may not be enough insight and skill on the part 
of leaders to effectively aid in this constant process of plan- 
ning, seeing goals, moving toward their solution and replan- 
ning for the achievement of new objectives. Observing be- 
havior as a pulse to guide this process demands maturity, 
insight, skill and creativeness. The fullest outcome of the 
guided group experience is dependent upon leadership. 


In this chapter, accounts of the emergence, guidance and 
evaluation of two groups with which the authors have 
had some personal contact have been presented. In both 
cases, the directors of each group enterprise have co-operated 
in revealing in full the detailed manner in which the group 
functioned. Two differing sets of values underlie the purposes 
of these groups: the self-held responsibility of each leader 
for n group entrusted to his leadership; the outcomes which 
evolved. 


In the Rocky Hill Block Club, the leader became aware of 
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the need for some form of organization which would assure 
neighborhood defense. He was able to enlist a small steering 
committee in assuming the responsibility for interesting other 
neighbors in monthly meetings of the neighborhood and in 
helping him to find activities in which they might engage. 
A nucleus of five or six persons have shared in the planning 
and execution’ of plans. 

The Pomo Trail Camp became a reality through a recog- 
nized need for camp leadership. An interested faculty under- 
took to provide for a rich social experience for each student 
who registered. It was hoped that this guided living in camp 
would reveal to him the desirability of helping others have 
a similarly enriching experience. Through careful pre-plan- 
ning, a friendly, provocative and aesthetically beautiful 
environment was created into which the campers were in- 
ducted. Immediately after their entry into the camp, the 
students were given the responsibility of conducting their 
own affairs within a patterned framework of program and 
goals which they followed until the closing day. Constant 
evaluation of the worth of the experience to the individual 
was encouraged. Together all students and all faculty mem- 
bers shared in the conduct of the camp and in an appraisal 
of the value of the experience as an example of social living. 
Generalizations arising out of the experience were made 
explicit to show methods and effects of democratic leadership 
for both leader and those led. 

The Rocky Hill Club is representative of an idea possessed 
by a few individuals which is sufficiently strong to com- 
mand some interest by others. The Pomo Trail Camp was a 
social experience in which the dominant direction emerged 
from the interplay of personalities. Ideas were created by the 
contributions of all. 

Following is an outline summary of the process through 
which individuals may become increasingly sensitive to and 
capable of democratic social living. The summary should 
serve as a synthesis of the important factors of social or 
group learning illustrated in the accounts of the Rocky Hill 
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Club and the Pomo Trail Camp, two contrasting types of 
groups, the spontaneous and the guided. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROCESS BY AND THROUGH WHICH INDIVIDUALS 
MAY LEARN TO REGARD AND TO PRACTICE GROUP LIVING 


Two Types 


Spontaneous Groups 


Guided Groups 


How Do They Arise? 


Through intense sharp and 
often dramatic interest in a 
goal 

Drawn together through neces- 
sity and desire for action— 
through the dynamics of a 
self-appointed leader 


Through planned organization 
of an authorized leader 

Through revealing goals and 
interests or a program about 
which the group comes to- 
gether (there, plans are un- 
dertaken) 

(The good leader is aware of 
possibility for spontaneous 
groups arising within the 
guided group and encourages 
such) 


Toward What Are They Directed? 


Toward achieving the goal— 
the process is not conscious 
and the development of the 
individuals in the group is 
not a primary consideration 


Toward freeing all elements in 
the situation so that individ- 
uals grow through the situa- 
tion in self-direction and self- 
control; in ability to work co- 
operatively with others; in 
consideration of the ideas, 
wishes and acts of others 


What Is the Process? 


(Spontaneous and guided—steps same for both groups) 
Reason for coming together—goal or goals—general or specific 
Actual assemblage—an aggregate of separate individuals—a posi- | 

tive or negative “emotional climate” 
Planning—Defining goal or goals 
Relation of one to another in terms of assigned tasks 
—division of labor 
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Autocratic or democratic method of the leader in 
clarifying purpose and assigning tasks 
Weighted responsibility of the leader or leaders 
When purpose is fully shared and individuals feel a 
sharing or “we-ness” or personal investment, then 
the cohesion is present which is essential for a 
group in the true sense of its meaning 
Undertaking—process of practicing co-operative or unco-operative 
behavior—this shows the individual’s ability to carry through 


an accepted task 


Completion of plans, evaluation of outcomes in terms of goals— 
followed by replanning for the next undertakings 


What Are Some of the Dangers? 


Spontaneous 

Use of individuals as means to 
achieve the goal 

Aggressions of one or more in- 
adequate persons in the group 
in an effort to achieve status 

Autocratic leader goes un- 
checked 

Disintegration of the group due 
to inadequate and unwise 
guidance 


Guided 
Not enough insight and prep- 
aration on part of leader to 
value inter-personal relation- 
ships or to change situations 
so that individuals will be 
more free in undertaking re- 

sponsible action 


What Is the Leader’s Role in the Process? 


(The leader emerges from the 
situation itself) 

To see the goal and means of 
achieving it 

To interpret this goal to and 
with the group 

To bring out offers from or 
assign to group members the 
tasks needed in achieving the 
goal 

To sce that these tasks are car- 
ried out and the goal reached 


(The leader is a qualified per- 
son selected for the task be- 
cause of special preparation 
and competence) 

To continually study the indi- 
viduals and their total pat- 
tern of interactive behavior 

To create “a climate” conducive 
to a relaxed and trusting 
feeling on the part of indi- 
viduals 

To help the members define a 
shared purpose in which 
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than in the spontaneous group.) 
Gives reassurance and dispels isolation. 
Helps one make friends. 
Develops responsible self-expression. 
Gives status and recognition. 
Gives sense of responsibility and belongingness, sense of 
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Spontaneous 


Guided 

each feels a responsible part 
and desire for accomplish- 
ment 

To help each see his best con- 
tribution and best way of 
making it 

To bring about a rearrange- 
ment of working situations 
and redirection of goals for 
greater freeing of the “space” 
in which individuals interact 
and for greater freeing of 
emotional tensions and inse- 
curities 

To emphasize the satisfactions 
in shared planning and shared 
achievement 

To develop self-responsibility 
and self-directed action 

To encourage the development 
of leadership by group mem- 
bers in the various goals un- 
dertaken 


What Are the Outcomes for the Individual? 

CThe experience may result in these benefits. These are the 
outcomes toward which skilled leadership directs the process and 
the chances for positive outcomes are much greater in the guided 


being needed, “we-ness.” 


Chapter III 
INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS 


Tue group exists for the individual—never is the individual 
the tool of the group. The end is the individual’s growth; 
the group experience is the means; individuals are never to 
be used as means with the development of the group as the 
end. It is clear, then, that the group exists for the individual 
because upon the individual rests the responsibility for all 
action. Any group accomplishment is simply the concerted 
action of individuals. The group is suggested as the matrix 
within which individual persons react to one another and 
at the same time act for one another. It serves as a socializing 
agency and as a means of personal development. For these 
reasons, the guidance of the individual within the group, in 
the context of the group and in and through group ex- 
periences is all important. 

A first essential in wise guidance of group enterprise is 
the discovery of what each individual needs to learn through 
group experience and participation. Each person starts at a 
different point and makes different demands upon the group 
experience for his best development. The responsible group 
leader will begin his preliminary appraisal of group members 
to discover these needs. He will select some systematic way 
or ways of finding out what each member of the group re- 
quires in order to realize more fully potential abilities. 
Selected in relation to the kind of information desired, 
methods should result in the finding and recording of per- 
tinent facts rather than in the amassing of unselected data 
which may be confusing rather than revealing. 
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Observation 


Observation of the individual in relation to other individuals 
will indicate much about the type of adjustments he has 
learned to make and what he still needs to learn. As a 
preliminary method of getting a realistic picture of an in- 
dividual's behavior under certain described circumstances, a 
camera-like recording of his actions is invaluable. However, 
observation without undue interpretation demands of the 
observer absolute detachment of self from the situation which 
is to be observed. This is difficult if the observer is the ap- 
pointed leader of the group. 

One way to proceed in the observation of individual be- 
havior is to select in advance a typical situational segment 
from the interplay of individuals upon one another and decide 
upon a plan of recording. Exact description of what the in- 
dividuals under observation do will afford an accurate and 
uninterpreted account of behavior which will be available 
for study. By frequent sampling of this overt behavior of 
individuals over a period of time, prevailing behavior 
tendencies can be ascertained without prejudice and without 
chance of misinterpretation, 

This gathering of observational samples is not so time con- 
suming as it at first may appear. Even with fairly young 
children the group interests may be so compelling that the 
leader may abstract himself from the group frequently to 
watch and record in his own shorthand method the behavior 
of certain individuals whose actions he is interested in 
studying. 

Free sampling of behavior under defined conditions will 
result in three tangible outcomes: (1) factual information 
which can be reviewed whenever it may be needed by the 
leader or others studying the individual, (2) evidence which 
can be used with the individual himself to acquaint him 
with his own problems, (3) a habit on the part of the leader 
in impersonally and objectively observing behavior. This last 
Outcome is a very important skill for a leader to acquire. 
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Three references will be found helpful for the student 
who is inexperienced in methods of observation. The first of 
these is Percival Symond’s book entitled Diagnosing Per- 
sonality and Conduct (265). A second reference is Experi- 
mental Child Study by Florence L. Goodenough and John E. 
Anderson (116). Many valuable suggestions for experi- 
mental study will be found in this book. Of particular in- 
terest will be the chapter on systematic observation. Prin- 
ciples of Child Study (20)* by Bailey, Laton and Bishop will 
be found helpful in studying children’s reactions. 

A sample of a simplified use of an observational technique 
which was proposed for experiment in two typically different 
situations will be described with illustrations of the ways 
in which it was used. It will be clear as the description of the 
results of the observation are given that the method is useful 
both to the leader of the voluntary group and to those who 
have no direct responsibility for the guidance of the in- 
dividuals observed but who wish to study interaction. The 
technique can be recommended as a way of recording in- 
dividual behavior or the behavior of individuals in relation 
to each other. 


INDIVIDUALS STUDIED IN CAMP FIRE GIRLS GROUPS 


Two Camp Fire Girls groups constituted the structure 
within which individual girls were studied. In the Camp 
Fire Girls groups, the Guardian, or adult leader, observed and 
studied the girls for whose guidance in Camp Fire she was 
responsible. 

The activities of the Camp Fire Girls will be read with 
greater understanding if viewed within the general structure 
of the program and purposes of the organization. 

Camp Fire devotes itself to the personal development of 
mee P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, 


*(116) F. L. Goodenough and J. E. Anderson, Experimental 
Child Study, 1931. DE 

* (20) E. W. Bailey, Anita Laton, E. L. Bishop, Principles of 
Child Study, 1933. 
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girls through group experiences and includes in its program 
“a wide choice of activities so that each group, under the 
guidance of its leaders, may have practice in planning and 
carrying out a program suited to its own interests, abilities 
and needs. It covers the range of girls’ interests, including 
home making, handicraft, camping, nature study, dramatics, 
music, literature, games, sports, health, personal grooming, 
ku affairs, business, community, and world-wide citizen- 
ship." 

The program “is designed to be fun for the girls; to pro- 
vide enriching experiences and to help them find joy, zest, 
and adventure in everyday life; to cultivate skills; to give 
them practice in the democratic way of working with 
others; to help them become self-reliant, happy individuals 
and responsible members of society” (241).* 

The first Camp Fire Girls group in which the leader ob- 
served and recorded the behavior of her girls carried on a 
typical Camp Fire Girls’ program, which consisted of a service 
project, the making of pneumonia jackets for war emergency 
use, illustrating and making menus for nutritious meals, 
the making of camp portfolios and the planning for and 
raising of money for campships to the local Camp Fire Girls’ 
summer camp. 

By using a short check form such as the one below, each 
girl's participation in each project was easily recorded. 


Cuzck SHEET ron Inprvipuat’s PARTICIPATION IN A 
Camp Fme Group 


Girl's Name D V Age 


Guardian's Signature 


School 
Date tm... Activity during which girl's 
behavior was observed. — 

* (241) H. Sayre, Dynamic Democracy, 1941, p. 23. 
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1. Enters into planning of others: 
With With With 


enthusiasm ... . folerance ________impatience 


2, Proposes worthwhile projects for the group: 
Practically 
Often _________Occasionally not at all _____ 


3. Suggests ways of helping others: 
Frequently ———— Sometimes ______Rarely 


4. Is willing to adjust to majority wishes: 


Almost About half 

always ______the time ________Seldom 
5. Carries her own part in a group undertaking: 

Always to Sometimes to Never to 


completion _______completion completion 


The selected record of one of the girls of Group One 
reveals even to the casual reader the guidance which each 
girl needs. For the Guardian of this group, characteristics of 
the several girls observed were thrown into sharp perspective. 
Attention given to each girl's personal behavior through the 
record keeping resulted in a focus on specific characteristics 
which before had been unnoticed. Persistence of certain 
tendencies awakened in the Guardian an awareness to the 
need for immediate guidance and direction on her part. The 
Guardian's own remarks during the period of observation in-. 
dicated a growing concern for individual behavior. Immediate 
plans were made for more direct attention to individual be- 
havior needs. 

In the second Camp Fire Girls group in which the same 
form for recording observations was used, the Guardian added 
a brief case history which supplemented information recorded 
on the blank form. The selected observation of one girl made 
over a period of several months shows a slightly different 
use of the observational method. See pages 60 and 61 for 
the two uses of the given form. 
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The Guardian of the second Camp Fire Girls group sup- 
plemented observation with information regarding the home 
environmental factors of the girls. She used the term “case 
history” in recording these few salient facts from each girl’s 
personal history. Anyone consulting the records of the in- 
dividuals observed in this Camp Fire group would have 
sufficient information from the few recorded case study items 
to formulate a tentative hypothesis for some of the character- 
istic behavior of the girls studied. 

The next example of the application of the observational 
technique includes more extended information of the case 
history type. The observer was not responsible in any way for 
the guidance of the class observed. She was an inexperienced 
observer and, as will be noted, learned to focus her observa- 
tion as she proceeded. Supplementary information and guid- 
ance became necessary as the study progressed. 


INDIVIDUALS STUDIED IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASSROOM 


This account describes a series of steps taken by a teacher, 
on leave from her teaching post, who wanted to increase her 
sensitivity and insight in the understanding of children’s 
needs as evidenced by their behavior in classroom situations. 
For convenience, let us call this teacher Miss A. 

Miss A's first attempt in observation was the describing of 
situations which gave promise of democratic outcomes. As a 


guide to her observations she gave attention to the following 
questions: 


What does the teacher do? 
What does she say? How does she say it (use of voice 


and person)? 
What are her techniques of offering suggestions? 
What authority does she assume? 
Does she interfere; demand; command; make pro 
nouncements? 


Does she direct in a covered or indirect manner? How? 
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How does she help learners to acquire respect for each 
other, tolerance of other viewpoints? 

How does she foster the contributions of every learner? 
(What is her own attitude as judged by what she 
says and does?) 

How does she provide opportunities for group enter- 
prises to develop and grow? 


What do the learners do? 


To be answered by comparing behavior through observ- 
ing two situations separated in time. 


The record of Miss A's first observation included too much 
extraneous detail for inclusion here. It was obvious that Miss 
A was unable to direct her attention to the teacher’s behavior 
and then to the learners’ reactions. Not being familiar with 
the adolescent age which she was observing, Miss A recorded 
insignificant details with comments such as these, “From the 
teacher’s comments, I gathered that they were making head- 
way” and “It seems that throughout the room, groups of two 
children are working and talking together. Each child is 
occupied with his own task.” 

During the first period of observation there was no par- 
ticular focus. Observations which were of a limited quality 
were made of certain students, the teacher's method of teach- 
ing was described inadequately and the total situation was 
outlined in a fragmentary style. It was apparent to the ob- 
server that she was not ready to see with discrimination that 
which she had set out to observe. 

Miss A was amazed to find that in her several years of 
teaching she had never become proficient in observing the 
“climate” of a classroom. She had not become sensitive to 
what children’s words and actions signify or to the significance 
of the teacher’s verbalizations, voice pitch, bodily tensions, 
gestures and general personal behavior. 

More discerning observation resulted when Miss A saw 
that by the very nature of the situation she must center her 
attention on a few individuals. She then began to follow 
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one or two individuals through class situations with much 
more significant results. She found it possible with a 
minimum of guidance to record the specific behavior of a 
few selected individuals. - 

Miss A's next problem was to interpret that which she had 
recorded. She took her next step when she had a conference 
with the vice principal of the school whom she asked to go 
over her observations and to suggest ways in which she 
might improve her methods. Miss Y, the vice principal, sug- 
gested that she try to direct her observations to the answering 
of these three questions: 


1. Are there any evidences of the teacher's direct attempt 
to plan with students and to help them carry plans to 
to some tentative conclusion? 


2. Does the displayed behavior of junior high school 
age seem to make co-operative teacherstudent plan- 
ning difficult? 

3. Do individual students’ records indicate growth? 


She further suggested that Miss A chart out a plan for 
recording the evidence of teacher-student planning and the 
evidence of plans being carried to completion, thus elimi- 
nating some of the irrelevant detail of individual behavior 
which was being included in the running accounts. Miss Y 
also proposed that a few individual cases be carried forward 
through check lists which would give consistency to the 
observation from day to day and week to week. 

Miss A next worked out the check list suggested by Miss 
Y and tried it as a basis for her next observations: 


1. Attitude toward learning. 

a. Asks relevant questions. 

b. Criticizes his own work. 
. Criticizes work of others. 
. Respects sound judgment of others. 
. Displays effective curiosity. 
Displays individual initiative, 
. Works regardless of supervision. 


o 


m mon 
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2. Group interactions. 

a. Takes part in group planning. 

b. Organizes groups and activities. 

c. Shows consideration for others. 

d. Offers constructive suggestions. 

e. Recognizes his place in the group and assumes it capably. 
3. Individual growth processes. 

a. Solves his own problems. 

b. Shows evidences of creative construction. 

c. Is able to direct his own work. 

d. Receives suggestions willingly. 
4. Social acceptance of and by members in the class group. 

a. Is generally liked by the other children. 

b. Exercises self-control in group situations. 
5. Respect for common property. 

a. Takes care of his own property. 

b. Takes care of his neighbor’s property. 

c. Shows respect for group property. 

d. Makes suggestions for use of materials to avoid waste. 
6. Personal conduct and courtesies. 

a. Is considerate and willing to wait for his turn. 

b. Exhibits qualities of fair play. 

c. Speaks courteously and respectfully to others. 


Incidents of behavior were recorded and classified under 
each of the headings. One or two sample entries will serve 
to show the plan of recording. 

Examples: (Refer to check list outline above for items 
illustrated.) 


3. Individual growth processes. 

c. Is able to direct his own work. 
Immediately the folders are passed, Jack begins to 
work on his lettering. This is unusual. 

d. Receives suggestions willingly. 
Bill stops his lettering to discuss it with Jim. Jack 
goes over to the teacher and asks if he should tear 
his paper in two. Teacher, “No, the other side is for 
the small letters.” Jack nods and relays the informa- 
tion to the other boys. 
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6. Personal conduct and courtesies. 

a. Is considerate and willing to wait for his turn. 
Jim waited his turn before asking if his plan would 
be satisfactory. 

c. Speaks courteously and respectfully to others. 
Jack raises his hand impatiently and when the 
teacher answers him, “I can’t see with Marion in the 
way.” Teacher asks Marion and the other girls to 
please move. Jack immediately changes his attitude, 
and concludes with a “Thank you” before going 
back to his work. 


A helpful step was taken when Miss A felt that she needed 
to secure more case information from the school files in 
order to understand the children’s characters, attitudes, be- 
havior. The vice principal gave her access to the cumulative 
file records of the several children under observation and in 
addition called a case conference at which the several teachers 
concerned in the situations being observed were present. 

At this meeting, Miss A discussed with the teachers their 
methods for improving classroom relationships. The sug 
gestions made by teachers are typified by the following 
quotation from Miss A's diary record: 

"Mr. B described Drama as an outstanding opportunity 
for permitting people to experience success despite certain 
other limitations. He has found that when some questionable 
pupil gives a good performance (questionable because he is 
not particularly good in other academic work) those children 
who were skeptical in the beginning are the first to 'pat him 
on the back' and recognize his achievement. Children who do 
practically nothing in other classes are thrilled with dramatics 
because they can find a part which permits them to be what 
they are rather than constantly striving to do more formalized 
work which is difficult. Dramatics presents a group awareness 
which cannot be overlooked. In other classes when papers are 
the essential end product there is no particular matter if they 
are late, not well done, or left undone since only he, himself, 
is affected. But in dramatics, there is a whole group which 
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will suffer if one member refuses to work. There is a marked 
need for co-operation, and this attitude is not hard to establish 
when the pupils are sufficiently interested. Drama offers op- 
portunities for emotional experiences and expression as well 
as creative writing and stage production.” 

A change in plan was made at this time. It was decided all 
observations should be viewed “in a piece” at the end of the 
year. Threads of changed behavior could be found. The con- 
ferences with teachers and access to individuals’ case histories 
would then afford the observer a background against which 
to project observations, Early recordings which had been 
made without an understanding of the behavior of the 
adolescent age needed to be seen in sequence with more 
discerning observations. 

When the observations came to a close and the final 
analysis was made, Miss A chose ten questions under which 
to organize her search back through the running record. 
These are her questions which were answered by an organiza- 
tion of evidence marshaled from observations: 


1. How does the teacher recognize individual abilities—group 
abilities? 

2. How do the children show consideration for each other 
when working together? When playing together? 

3. How does the teacher attempt to modify behavior? 

4. How do the children adjust or readjust to meet new situa- 
tions? 

5. How do the children show respect for the teacher's sug- 
gestions? 

6. How do the children respond to the suggestions of their 
classmates? 

7. How do the children share mutual interests—similar ex- 
periences—supplies, etc.? 

8. How do the children show initiative and how do they 
include other children in their plans? 

9. How does the teacher provide for independent behavior? 

10. How do the children exhibit self-control? Are there signs 
of impulsive behavior? 
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A few of the many observational items used to answer each 
question follow the listed questions: 


1. How does the teacher recognize the individual abilities of 
the children? The group abilities? : 

Feb. 5th. Art Class. Teacher encourages creative work when 
the children are not engaged in formal lesson work. 
"Teacher suggests for this kind of work, but does not at- 
tempt to influence its process. 

Feb. 5th. Science Class. Two boys sit behind the machine 
(movie) and operate it while the teacher is otherwise en- 
gaged with explanations, etc. The boys are interested in 
the mechanics of the machine. Discuss the various parts— 
point them out to one another. 

Feb. 19th. General Science. Teacher goes to Bob. "I think 
you've the most scientific mind—the way you keep a rec- 
ord and all." Bob looks pleased, but goes right ahead with 
his work. 

Feb. 19th. General Science. Teacher joins group in which 
there is a new boy. She works with him—explaining the 
work which he has missed. Rest of class go ahead with 
their own work, and members of this particular group 
wander off in search of new material. Teacher is patient 
and encouraging to the new boy who appears interested 
and capable. 

Feb. 19th. Art Class. A shy boy comes to the teacher with 
his work. “I think I'd like to try to do this here indicates 
space in design).” Teacher agrees that it is a good sug- 
gestion—and tells him, “Try it on scratch paper first, then 
we will see.” Boy, “All right.” Goes off and starts work 
immediately. 

March 10th. Art Class. Teacher begins to explain the work 
put up around the room. She has on display a good deal 
of creative work in a variety of styles. On one wall is a 
series of comic drawings for Jack, Bill, and Jim, while on 
the front wall is an illustrated dog story for the girls who 
like that particular thing. 

Teacher commented on how well the three boys had taken 
to lettering—added that often boys liked things that tended 
to be more mechanical and definite. 
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March 24th. Art Class. When the bell rings, Jack doesn’t 
want to put his paper up on the wall to dry. Takes it to 
the teacher and replies to her suggestion, “It isn’t good 
enough.” Teacher, “I think it is. Everybody has liked it.” 
She suggests that he pin it up and stand back so that he 
can get a better perspective on it. "Then you won't see the 
tiny irregularities along the edges that we have to scrape 
off.” He goes off smiling—had the idea that he wanted to 
put it up but wasn’t quite sure that it would be received 
with favorable comment. He has put his whole self into 
his work, and is proud of his results—is not going to risk 
having someone criticize it. Barbara helps him put it up. 
The girls stand back with him, and offer encouraging 
comments. They tell him that “It’s good, just wait until 
you get the dog painted.” They leave together—talking 
and laughing. Jack stands back and lets the two girls go 
first. 


2. How do the children show consideration for each other when 


working? When playing? 

Jan. 30th. General Science. In the laboratory the children 
try out everything there is that will work. Each child is 
eager to get things for himself and for his group. “This is 
ours,” and squeals of delight compose the main part of 
conversation. Much interest is shown for the equipment. 
Usually two children work together. 

The boys are discussing an asbestos mat. “Which side up?” 
asks one. “This way, I think,” answers the second. The 
first, “Yes, because... ee ee " And he explains 
the construction of the mat and what makes it heat 
resistant. 

In her excitement, one little girl went to the next table to 
help them. Her partner calls her back. “Marjorie, let them 
do their own." She returns to her table. 

Feb. 10th. Physical Education. When two of the girls are 
dressed and ready for class, they practice a co-operative 
exercise in which one is as important as the other. They 
have to try again and again to do it correctly, each laugh- 
ing and blaming the other because it doesn't work. 

The girls are in the yard playing net ball. One girl comes 
up, "Let's play volley ball,” "No," answer the initial 
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six. “This is more fun,” offers one in explanation. 
“Simpler,” says another. 

A single girl joins a group already playing a game, “May 
I play?” Nobody thinks of refusing—and she enters the 
game. Their only comment, “Three lines, now.” The game 
continues. A little later this new girl suggests that if two 
of them were to go to the other side, the sides would be 
more even. The suggestion is acted upon, and two girls go. 
Other side, “We don't need you.” (Laughing) But they 
stay. No break in the game. 

Five girls are alone on one court intent on learning cer- 
tain techniques which will improve their game. “I have to 
do a recovery. How do you do that?” She is shown by 
one of the five—then all of them arrange themselves so 
that the play may be practiced. Joyce wanders by, and 
the girls call, “Want to play?” Joyce joins them. Teacher 
comes by. “Why don’t you get into the big game?” Girls, 
“We want to practice.” Teacher leaves. 

How does the teacher attempt to modify behavior? 

Jan 30th. General Science. When instruction has been 
given, the teacher urges the children to co-operate, and to 
share with their neighbors. They must be considerate of 
their partners. 

The teacher passes from group to group trying to calm the 
excitement by showing calmness in her own attitude. 

Feb. 5th. Physical Education. Through teacher guidance, 
the class progressed from an unorganized state of activity 
to a purposeful activity from which all of the girls profited. 
Teacher directed, but did not discipline wo strictly the in- 
dependent activity of each girl. 

Feb. 17. Art Class. Jim is talking hard and fast to the boy 
across the aisle. Teacher comes by and says, "Don't talk 
so much.” Then goes on to explain the next step in his 

_ work to him. She did not scold Jim, rather was kind and 
attempted to remedy the situation by supplying meaning- 
ful activity. 

Feb. 17th. Physical Education. The teacher is explaining 
new technique of volley ball. Gives the girls relay practice 
—and as they practice the teacher passes from one group 
to another offering helpful suggestions. “Good” or “Better” 
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or when necessary explaining more in detail the most 
desirable procedure. 

One girl is conspicuous because she does not hold her 
position. Teacher to her softly, “You need to hold your 
place and let the others set it up to you.” The girl tries 
the two-hand method, and receives the praise of her 
teammates. 


4. How do the children adjust or readjust to meet new 


situations? 

Feb, 10th. Physical Education. This group is continually 
growing in size, and the girls are aware of its increase in 
number, but pay no particular attention. Absorb the new 
members into their game—and continue. Formation and 
rotation change as the group grows and the game goes on. 

Feb. 17th. General Science. Bell rings. “Will everybody 

please sit down?” Teacher explains that in order to use 
movie equipment it will be necessary to change plans for 
the day. The boys are asked to pull the shades, and the 
girls to adjust the lights. 
Two boys begin to adjust the machine. “That's right,” says 
the teacher. Teacher threads machine while the boys pre- 
pare the cord. The children do not seem disappointed be- 
cause their laboratory period is to be changed. 

Feb. 26th. Art Class. Werner is a little Jewish refugee—is 
intelligent and tries very hard to be like the rest of the 
group. Is aware of his status and is determined to be “like” 
the other boys and to do things they do. His work is slowed 
a bit because of this, but he is happy. Jim, who sits next 
to him, is a sturdy American lad full of eagerness and 
aliveness—typical of his age. Tom, on the other side is 
more quiet and conservative, a big awkward boy, but 
friendly with the doting Werner. Both boys are interested 
in Werner—and are friendly with him. 


5. How do the children show respect for the leadership of the 


teacher? 

Feb. 5th. General Science. Four boys leave off their impulsive 
play when the teacher asks for their attention and the two 
boys who instigated the free play activity are the most 
co-operative in their discussion. 
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Feb. 10th. Physical Education. Six girls are playing together _ 
—another wants to join them, but she also wants to change _ 
the game. The teacher reminds her that "They've already — 
started net ball" and the girl drops her preference and 
enters the game. 

Teacher stops by the groups on the big courts and suggests, 
"Let's even up the teams.” Girls, “Oh, boy." Quickly the 
girls reorganize their game so that both sides are even, 
and all of the girls who want to are playing. 

Teacher rotates between three groups—finding two girls 
alone, she sends them to a court. The girls return and 
report, “They don’t want us.” Teacher, “No, I want you 
there.” Girls go back and are taken into the game. 

April 16th. Art Class. Teacher is giving directions, but the 
boys do not follow. Finally Jim becomes interested and | 
looks lazily around for his drawing board. Bill is still not 
interested and continues to work on a comic strip. Jim ! 
works along without talking. After Bill finishes his 
cartoon, he takes up a ruler and tries to catch up working 
quickly. Teacher now has their attention which she 
gained through interest rather than through criticism. ' 
The boys now listen carefully. 


6. How do the children respond to the suggestions of their 
classmates? 

March 3rd. General Science. Teacher, "Before we begin, 
le's plan our work in the lab. Who need to have time 
to work with their plants?" Two girls raise their hands - 
and report what they need to do. Teacher, “Next week is 
Conservation Week and I think it would be interesting 
if we take time to plan a program for one day and add | 
to it on the other days.” They talk of plans which have 
been made for Victory Gardens, etc. 

After Air Raid Drill, the Pride Club member comes to 
report. She is a capable girl—and has her work organized. 
Boys are to decide if they want to play intermural sports 
with the other rooms. If so, they will need a captain. 
They decide to vote for the captain. The representative 
writes the names of the nominees on the board. The 
nominees leave the room for voting. Representative: 
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“Does anybody want to say something for his candidate?” 
Pause. “Then we will vote.” Once the captain has been 
elected by a show of hands, the next thing is to choose 
a team. The boys get together to decide on the team and 
on a name. The girls are not included since it is purely 
something for the boys of the school. The teacher suggests 
that the girls go and water their plants. 

The boys gather around Fred who has been elected captain, 
“Can you play?” “Will you play?” “What goes in here?” 
to representative who has given them an application blank 
to fill out. Captain shows ability for group planning and 
tries to include every boy who is willing although he 
does not press it if one declines. 


7. How do the children share mutual interests, similar ex- 
periences, and materials with each other? 

Feb, 19th. Art Class. A girl stops by Jack’s desk, “Are you 
using your board?” He gives it to her, and asks, “Want a 
ruler or anything?” Girl, “No, thanks. Sure you. don’t 
need this?” Smiles and goes off. 

Another girl asks Jack, “Do you have a blotter?” He 
looks and finds only a chewed scrap. "That's not large 
enough. Thanks anyway.” Girl goes off. 

March 24th. Art Class. Children are taking turns at putting 
on glaze. One girl asks the boy next to her, “How many 
coats do we put on?” Boy, “Three, but you have to wait for 
each one to dry.” They both walk away from their places 
while waiting for work to dry. Indicate to several other 
children that they may use their equipment now. 

April 16th. Art Class. Jim reaches over and takes the papers 
from Jack’s desk. There are two pieces and he uncon- 
sciously places one of them on Bill’s desk. Bill looks 
surprised when he comes back to his desk and asks, 
"Where'd this come from?" Jim, “Jack won't need it." Bill 


responds, "Gee, thanks." 


8. How do the children show initiative in their own activities, 
and how do they include others in their plans? 

Jan. 30th. General Science. Children finish the first part of 
their experiment, and one partner looks for the necessary 
equipment with which to do the second part while the 
other partner helps with towels and matches, etc. 
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Feb. 19th. General Science. Two pairs of girls are working 

together. “Make a slide of that. That’s good,” suggests 
one girl who has just brought a new flower into the group. 
Two girls are studying an aphis which came off of the - 
flower. “Quickly, before he crawls away,” they try to look 
at him under a microscope. 
Across the table two girls are heating leaves. Teacher, 
“What is this?” The girls explain. Teacher shakes her 
head wonderingly, but encourages the girls to continue 
their original work. 

Feb. 17th. General Science. The process of winding a film 
involves three boys—one to wind, one to hold and one 
to guide the film. None of the boys could be labeled 
“Boss” because they are all so intent upon getting the job — 
done well that they do not have time for bossing. But all 
5 their attention is pooled in an effort to do the task at 

and. 

Feb. 26th. Physical Education. Teacher wants the girls to 
organize on the courts. Suggests that they decide on 
definite goal but leaves the girls to decide for themselves. 

March 10th. General Science. Tom goes after books for his | 
entire group but after he gets back to the group, he — 
assumes an inconspicuous seat. 

Eugene turns and shares his work with his neighbor. 
9. How does the teacher provide for independent behavior? 

Feb. 5th. General Science. The teacher is called from the 
room for a brief period. One girl goes to the back of the 
room unconcerned with the noise about her. She draws 
a diagram of the microscope. Her twin joins her—and - 
they work together, the second girl looking into the 
microscope—then the two of them talking about the parts. 
After the class discussion, the teacher tells them to get | 
their microscopes or texts for the rest of the period. One 
boy gets a microscope and sets to work completely alone. 
Works meticulously focusing first the light then the lens. 
He looks disgusted when the bell rings. He sits on the edge 
of the table while he works and is neither aware of the 
other children nor bothered by them. 

March 24th. General Science. Gill breaks his pencil—goes 
to desk and gets a new one—disturbs no one. 
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Bob focuses the camera all by himself—but has the film 
end side first. Teacher helps get it straightened out but 
leaves boys to run it. 

March 24th. Art Class. The lesson today is ceramic glazing— 
those children not busy working directly with the glaze are 
doing their individual creative work whatever it might be. 
These opportunities are provided so that they will feel free 
to explore and try out their capabilities. 


10. How do the children exhibit self-control? Impulsive 
behavior? 

Feb. 5th. Physical Education. Roll call is taken in squad 
formation with each squad responsible for the conduct of 
those within its formation. Discipline is left entirely to 
the squad itself. When privileges are lost because of “poor 
sportsmanship,” the entire squad suffers. 

Feb. 10th. Art Class. Throughout the room, groups of chil- 
dren are working together—usually two work together 
rather than in larger numbers. Each child is occupied 
with his particular job, visiting with his neighbor or 
stopping to discuss briefly the work being done. 

March 19th. Art Class. Jack is showing a more stable and 
constant attitude toward himself and his group. Instead of 
wandering around aimlessly, bothering and wasting time, 
he has concentrated both days this week on his individual 
work. He acknowledges his associates, but is also con- 
cerned with and interested in the growth of his own 
project. He has responded positively to the teacher's plan 
for the mechanical techniques and procedures employed 
in this project. 


The study of selected pupils in the school situation which 
has been outlined in brief form in the preceding paragraphs 
is not offered because of its perfection in technique. In fact, 
it is significant because it illustrates how an investigator may 
grow in the ability to observe and record the social behavior 
of children of different age levels. According to this student's 
own statement, the experience resulted in increased sensitiv- 
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ity for her: “Since the observer was not familiar with children 
of the junior high school age, the first step was to become 
acquainted with their natural reactions. Much preliminary 


4 
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research was done in an effort to learn more about this age - 


group. However, the firsthand observation, supplemented by 
reading, helped in becoming aware of typical social be- 
havior patterns. 

“Concentration upon certain individuals permitted the 
observer to interpret the written records and to draw out 
specific examples illustrative of the behavior of junior high 
school children. Also, limiting the study to a few children 
helped in seeing evidences of the recurrent social behavior 
which is characteristic of this age.” 

Appendix III contains personal-data forms used by the 
school. Information assembled by the class counselor, sup- 
plemented by the data from the elementary school, was 
available to the observer during the process of observation. 
Forms used by the particular school vary from year to year. 
In addition to the filled-in questionnaire blanks for the stu- 
dents who were observed are copies of other forms which 
have been used by the school at various times. All informa- 
tion thus assembled is filed in individual folders in a central 
school file which is used under the direction of the vice 
principal who is in charge of guidance. 


A promising method for adding significant information to 
the study of the individuals by observation and case study 
methods is the charting of relationships within the groups. 
By this method, interpersonal relations may be discovered 
through the acceptance and rejection of individuals by other 
individuals. 

A brief account of a simplified application of this method 
in recording interpersonal relationships in a girl’ summer 
camp will illustrate how the procedure may be adapted by an 
inexperienced counselor or leader. 
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“Individuals Studied Through the Charting of 
Interpersonal Relations in a Girls’ Camp^ 


“Camp Sierra is a mountain camp for girls situated on the 
South Fork of the Tuolumne River, in a typical mountainous 
atmosphere—large Ponderosa Pines, Black Oaks, and Cedar 
trees; hot days and cold, clear nights; deer and squirrels 
plentiful, bats in abundance at night, and rattlesnakes seen 
more than ‘just occasionally.’ The Tuolumne River is deep 
and swift, particularly at the beginning of the camp season, 
but becomes shallower and calmer as summer progresses. The 
surrounding country is interesting and not too rugged for 
good hiking, early morning or evening being the best time 
for this activity on account of the extreme heat at other times 
of the day. 

“About twenty tents (the dressing quarters for the campers) 
are set up, twelve on the upper side of the hill and eight on 
the lower side. Also on the lower hill, from east to west, is 
‘Egypt,’ a warehouse, used as a clubroom during camp, a 
‘Chinese laundry’ equipped with showers and wash tubs, and 
an outside trough for teeth cleaning. There is ample space 
and none of these structures are crowded. Camp boundaries 
on the west are a large meadow where activities such as 
Archery and group games are held; on the north by the top 
of the hill; on the east by Family Camp tents; on the south 
by the edge of the river. At the extreme west end of camp a 
handicraft shelter is located where all craft activity is carried 
on. The two adjoining tents are the Nature Nook and the 
Library. 

“Family Camp dining room about two ‘blocks’ East from 
girls’ camp is where all meals are eaten in a reserved section 
of the dining room. The only relationship girls’ camp has 
with the Family Camp is at meal time and for such special 
activities as the use of Family swimming pool for a Water 
Carnival or a special campfire presentation by girl campers 
in the Family Camp Bowl. 

* Account written by the camp director, Jean MacKenzie. 
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"Pre-camp preparation 

"Ihe camp staff was selected from those girls deemed 
eligible by the city Civil Service Board to fill specific activity 
positions in camp as well as to assume the responsibility of 
counseling a tent group. 

"Four counselors were selected one week before camp 
opened and a fifth was sent up a week after camp was under 
way. As one of the original four girls had received a summer 
scholarship it was understood by the directors that she would 
be replaced at the end of two weeks—by whom was not 
known. Thus pre-camp training for four counselors consisted 
of one two-hour meeting at which the importance of health, — 
safety, and counselor responsibility for general camp leader- 
ship, for specific living group guidance, and for specific 
activity skills was discussed. 


“Patterns of Friendship in a Summer Camp for Girls 


“This study of friendship patterns among the campers 
was made during the last two weeks of the season thus 
including only thirty-six of the campers as some had already 
returned to their homes. However, in only two instances 
were girls not present mentioned for living group preferences. 
One counselor, M, had also left camp and had been replaced 
by S. Each of these two counselors was given three preferences 
for living group counselor by the children, 

“The camp is divided naturally into a Lower and Upper 
hill, and this designation has been adopted to divide the 
campers for such activities as cook-outs and wash days to 
facilitate organization and leadership. The older girls live 
in those tents on Upper hill, the younger group living on 
Lower hill. In this study unrestricted choice of tent mates 
was given the campers but it was evident that the majority 
of the younger, Lower hill campers had their friendships 
within Lower hill, and the older, Upper hill campers had 
their friendships within Upper hill. However, there was à 
greater cleavage between tent groups among the older girls. 

"The following diagrams of the Friendship Patterns are | 


mes 
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of the younger, Lower hill, group and the older, Upper hill, 
group. Each circle represents an individual child. Double 
lines C ) joining two circles indicate a mutually recog- 
nized friendship. Arrows indicate the campers named as 
friends by a camper not named in return. Triangles represent 
counselors. 


Younger upper 


mG" mentioned 6 times. 
“F" mentioned 5 times; 


Record of Friendship Groupings 
(from counselor's observation) 


In Appendix IV are detailed records of friendship choices 
which will be of interest to the student who wishes to use 
this method for studying individuals’ reactions to other 
persons. 

Effective use has been made of this technique and reported 
in the “Macfarlane Guidance Study" (183)* and by Merle 
Elliott in his reported “Friendship Patterns" (91).* 


*(183) Jean Walker Macfarlane, “The Guidance Study," Soci- 
ometry, July, 1939. ae à 

*(915 Merle H. Elliott, “Patterns of Friendship in the Classroom, 
Progressive Education, November, 1941. 
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Every individual wants to be accepted by those whose 
approval he seeks. This is not always possible. Imagined 
deprivations often result from unfulfilled satisfactions which 
have definite influence upon the individual’s behavior. Many 
different theories have been advanced for resolving person- 
ality difficulties arising from unfulfilled status needs. In fact, 
it is difficult to suggest an approach to the consideration of 
this need in human beings without first accepting either the 


"A" is a dominant leader in both groups. 
"B", "F" and “G” are leaders within their own groups. 
"J" and "1" are related to group through 
individual friendship. 
“K” is rejected completely. 


Fic. 2. Gm Campers on Lower Hitt 
(Divided into Two General Groups, Group B, C, D, E and 
Group F, G, H) 


methodology or the philosophical premises employed by one 
or more theories of explanation. Since this book has been 
written for the general practitioner in group work and not 
for trained psychiatric workers, no suggestions will be given 
for dealing with the complex manifestations of this need. 
However, symptomatic behavior must be recognized, and 
the group worker, although not a psychiatrist, should be 
aware of practical methods for discovering the status of 
individuals in the group. 
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The acceptance and popularity of individuals in relation 
to their desired acceptance by others is a finding of real value 
in the guidance of individuals. Hedley S. Dimock of George 
Williams College, Chicago, in his book Rediscovering the 
Adolescent (88) treats this phase of guidance. His “Friend- 
ship Record” and plan for scoring friendships within the 
group are included in Appendix V. 


Girls are led by “A” 
who is desired by 12 
Others as a tent mato. 
"C" and "D" share leader- 
ship of one group. 
"X" leads the secon 


group. 
"Q" leads the third 
group. 


Fic. 3. FmreNpsum Patrern or Gmt Campers on Upper Hirn 
(Older Group) 


Through observation, the complete case history and 
recorded evidence of social status, which are the methods 
reviewed in this chapter, the individual in his group relations 
can be viewed comprehensively. As the full description of 
each individual evolves, the interpersonal relationships 
within groups in which the individual has membership 
likewise can be comprehended. This means that the indi- 


*(88) H. S. Dimock, Rediscovering the Adolescent, 1937. 
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vidual is not abstracted but is seen in his social context as 
an interacting social being. The reactions of individuals 
take on meaning for persons guiding or leading when the 
general environment which induced them is known. Thus 
it is important to study the individual and his social situation 
simultaneously if cause-and-effect behavior is to be under- 
stood. 

The use of all three methods will give more reliable data 
for interpretation than the concentration on a single method. 
Individuals reactions may be observed and described by 
copious records but without revelation of the causes of 
behavior. Charting relations and discovering friendships 
will make possible a diagnosis of behavior for a particular 
situation. Carried to many different situations, such chart- 
ing, reinforced by ample descriptive data, can be relied on 
to give an accurate diagnosis of prevailing behavior. 

Individuals participate in several groups. If leaders of the 
several groups in which young persons participate would 
study their respective members with a combination of the 
methods recommended, individuals would be afforded more 
effective guidance. 

As stated in the beginning of this chapter, groups should 
exist for the development of the individual in and through 
group experience. Only by pooling their knowledge of each 
individual's participation will group leaders have any basis 
for evaluating the relative effectiveness of their particular 
groups upon the individual's growth in co-operative social 
living. "Thus leaders have the responsibility for both com- 
prehensive study of individuals within their groups and 
comparison of each individuals conduct in the several 
groups in which he participates. Co-operative study and in- 
vestigation would contribute much to the understanding of 
individuals in their group life. 

Teachers and group workers may not find it feasible to 
make complete and comprehensive studies of individuals. 
Each, however, has opportunities for acquiring insights 
regarding the behavior of individuals if he will prepare 
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himself to use the techniques of observation and study 
which have been developed through research efforts. 

During the past decade, especially, research studies have 
contributed procedures and methods of investigation which 
can be used in appraising the "climate" of a group and its 
effect upon individuals, interpersonal relationships within 
the group, the cohesiveness of the group, factors of group 
leadership and evidences of individual growth and develop- 
ment through group participation. Studies which have used 
many techniques of appraisal give a more revealing descrip- 
tion of individuals and their environment than studies which 
seek but one type of data and thereby isolate single factors. 
With the individual and his environment accepted as a total 
interacting unit, the studies which throw light on the dy- 
namic behavior of individuals within the group are most 
significant. 

A review of the research material related to the study of 
groups indicates that there are three major approaches used 
in such studies: 

1. A full descriptive method. 

2. 'The charting of relations as revealed by members of 
the group. 

3. The use of quantitative data in interpreting interpersonal 
relationships (254).° 

Some investigators have used a combination of these 
methods. A few have used all three. 

Since some of the research in this area is technical and 
difficult to report in a book of this character, only those 
investigations will be reviewed which have specific impli- 
cations for the student who is attempting to learn more about 
group functioning. Each of the three approaches to the study 
of group relationships will be illustrated by one or more 
selected research investigations or descriptive accounts. A few 
studies utilizing more than one method also will be included. 


? (254) These three approaches coi nd to those described b 
d Strang in Group Activities in College and Secondary School, 
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In each case these are discussed under three headings: a 
statement of what was done in the study; of the investigator's 
point of view; of the outcomes. 


Full Descriptive Method 


The studies in group behavior by Grace L. Coyle (75)'? 
give a thorough description of five groups. These were club 
groups of children and adults, what Coyle calls "natural 
groups." There is a descriptive record of the activities of the 
leaders and of members during a series of meetings over a 
period of two to three years. The record is authoritative and 
gives an interpretative running account of individual develop- 
ment through a group program. It focuses the attention of 
the leader on symptomatic behavior. Coyle's basic point of 
view is that the individual develops and enhances his life 
through group relationships. 

The genetic approach showing the process of student life 
has been applied by Price (229)" in a study at Stephens 
College which covers the development in that program for 
twenty-five years and in a study at Stanford which shows 
the development in the interrelationships of student leaders 
of Stanford University since its founding in 1892. This study 
is significant as the records extended over a relatively long 
period of time. 

These two studies are recommended for careful reading. 
They give a detailed and complete over-all description of the 
groups which the investigators observed. They have been 
selected here because they are quite exclusively descriptive. 
The methodology is not difficult and can be employed by 
any investigator who will give the necessary time and energy 
to it. While these two particular accounts are lengthy and 
detailed, the method used can be adapted to the recording 
of more limited descriptive data. This approach is a simple 
one for the inexperienced investigator and gives promise o 
rich returns in education for the one using it. If the records 


1? (75) Grace Coyle, Studies in Group Behavior, 1937. 
u (229) Ruth Price, Creative Group Work on the Campus, 1941. 
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are kept over a period of time developmental changes in in- 
dividuals are often discernible. Such changes are of especial 
interest to the group worker. 


Charting of Relations Within the Group 


The second method which has been used effectively in 
the study of groups is that employing techniques for charting 
relations as expressed by members in the group. The lead- 
ership in this particular method has been given by Moreno. 

The studies by Moreno reported in the volume Who Shall 
Survive? (196) and in many shorter articles printed in 
Sociometry and other magazines show a procedure for chart- 
ing relationships in a group on the basis of the attitudes and 
feelings expressed by the members of the group. It is an at- 
tempt to discover the interpersonal relations and to chart in 
graph form those relations. These studies were carried on at 
the New York State Training School for Girls at Hudson, 
New York. The procedure was for each individual to make a 
first, second and third choice of those desired as housemates or 
companions to eat with at table, or to work with on specific 
projects. The outcomes of such studies show individual re- 
lationships, show the “stars” and “isolates” and also show the 
interconnections between various groups. The method is 
usable in improving the further growth of individuals through 
the modification of social environment. 

Moreno’s point of view is that mankind is a social and 
organic unity and that all of human society develops in ac- 
cord with definite laws, If such laws could be ascertained, 
then the adjustment of man to them is a logical consequence, 
and therapeutic procedures have to be constructed. The 
therapeutic procedure suggested by Moreno is that which 
leaves man in the state in which he is spontaneously inclined 
to be and lets him join the groups he is spontaneously in- 
clined to join. This does not forcibly transgress the develop- 
ment of individuals and groups beyond spontaneous striving. 


12 (196) J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? 1934. 
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Moreno calls this the “sociogenetic law” and the “law of social 
gravitation.” 

Moreno has devised a sociometric test which results in the 
“sociogram.” The "sociogram" is a chart of the organization 
of the group in the relations of members to one another. If 
the same group is studied periodically by the sociometric tech- 
nique, the evolution of group relations may be described 
graphically by a series of “sociograms.” The sociogram is made 
by representing each person by a symbol and drawing lines 
indicating attraction or repulsion between persons. Some in- 
dividuals are centers of attraction, others are connected in 
pairs, still others in triangles, stars or chains. A few are iso- 
lated, being neither sought nor disliked by anyone. 

This technique has been used in the recent research 
studies carried on by Charles Hendry as head of the Research 
and Statistical Service of the Boy Scouts of America. In one 
of his reports, Scouting for Facts (128)'* (the May, 1942, 
number), is published an article called “Pals and Patrols” 
in which, in order to bring about greater insight on the part 
of leaders of Boy Scout groups, an application of the Moreno 
chart is shown as a way of appraising attitudes and feelings 
of boys in a patrol. 

Lewin and Lippitt used the sociometric test in the selection 
of two experimental groups for their study in autocracy and 
democracy (170).'* They tried to appraise as nearly as pos- 
sible the number and potency of friendship and rejection 
relationships, the general popularity and leadership charac- 
teristics of members of their groups. 

Dr. Hedley S. Dimock of George Williams College de- 
veloped what he calls a "Friendship Record" in which each 
boy was asked to name his best friend. From this record 
Dimock constructed a "Friendship Index." Through studying 
Scout troops, Hi-Y clubs and other groups of boys, Dimock 


1 (128) Charles E. Hendry, "Pals and Patrols,” Scouting for 
Facts, May, 1942. 

à (170) Kurt L. Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, Sibylle K. Escalons, 
Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology 1, 1940. (Univ. 
Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVI, No. 3.) 
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found that participation and membership in an organization 
or group was twice as long in those groups having a high 
“Friendship Index” (88).!5 

Findings such as these of Dimock suggest the value of the 
Moreno methods for discovering and improving interpersonal 
relationships. The whole psychological climate of a group may 
be improved by making it possible for persons who enjoy 
and stimulate each other to have opportunities for working 
and playing together. 

A frequent criticism of the attempts to appraise relation- 
ships is that the observations are made by a person who is 
outside of the group. The techniques just described make 
possible an internal appraisal which comes directly from the 
group members themselves and requires no outside interpreta- 
tion. The many practical uses and adaptations which have 
been made of the Moreno method indicate its growing popu- 
larity as a way of studying the group. 


Use of Quantitative Data 

Several investigators have attempted to quantify relation- 
ships. Lewin in his topological and vector psychology ad- 
vanced a theory which premises “the psychological life space 
as space in the sense of mathematics" (166).^ From Lewin 
there is this statement: 

“I am convinced that these concepts which we use for the 
representation of psychological facts, like region, spacial re- 
lationship in life space, connectedness and separateness, be- 
longingness, etc., are real spacial concepts in a strict mathe- 
matical sense. It is very important for psychology to use these 
concepts in a strict and consistent way" (166)."" 

Lewin and his associates have used mathematical formulae 
in expressing interaction. The Lewin-Lippitt-Escalona Investi- 
gation (170)"* may be studied for this application. 

a . S. Di i ing the Adolescent, 1937. 

* (162) Kure Dimock, edite of "Topologioal Peychology, 1936, 
Pi C166) Ibid. 

'* (170) Op. cit. 
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Chapple (53)!? advanced methods for measuring the inter- 
action between individuals. His unit of measure is the period 
of muscular state from the beginning of one change in state 
until another brings it to a close. 

Theories such as these are too complex and specialized for 
the average teacher and group worker. They are mentioned 
here because they suggest that serious attempts are being 
made to objectify the appraisal of relationships. Any em- 
phasis on exactness is worthy of consideration. 


Studies Utilizing Several Techniques 


Group Adjustment: A Study in Experimental Sociology by 
Newstetter and Newcomb (216)*° is an investigation of the 
interpersonal relationships of boys at Camp Wawokiye. The 
research workers used what they called the “sociological ap- 
proach.” ‘The boys were between the ages of ten and fifteen. 
Trained observers recorded the reaction of boys to each other, 
their attractions and rejections, likes and dislikes, in order to 
discover what factors in the situation influenced personal be- 
havior. They used what Newstetter called “the personal- 
preference technique.” Personal-preference interviews were 
held at weekly intervals, These were held four times during 
the camp period. The individual boy was asked to state his 
first five choices of tentmates. The promise was given that 
some rearrangement would result from his selection. This 
resulted in what the research workers called an "index of 
group status." 

Newstetter states that in studying groups there are three 
aspects which might be considered. These are: first, what he 
called "compresence," which is physical position; second, 
"bond," which is psychic position or status; and third, overt 
and covert behavior, which is thought of as psychic inter- 
action. The "index of group status" was one way of studying 

19 . E ions: Intro- 
MODs peris Serena ire een fe 
0 f 

GIO W. i Newseuer and T. M. Newcomb, Group Adjust 
ment: A Study in Experimental Sociology, 1938. 
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“bond.” “Compresence” was studied by objective observation 
of activity grouping. He used the short, formal type of ob- 
servation. For the measurement of interactions, selected spon- 
taneously chosen group situations were studied. A record of 
every word and act was taken and an indication of behavior 
toward whom the observed individual acted. These were 
taken in ten-minute samples. 

The point of view from which this study is made is as 
follows: 

“The Sociological approach to the study of social behavior, 
we have said, is based on the hypothesis that social behavior 
is determined primarily by the interplay of psychic forces 
within a group. An individual with the same natural endow- 
ments will manifest totally different patterns of social be- 
havior when the distribution of forces within a group differs. 
Social behavior, from the standpoint of the Sociological ap- 
proach, is viewed as the objective behavioristic manifestations 
of a series of psychological interactions between the individual 
and other members of the group. It is the character of these 
manifestations that describe the social process in a group at 
a given time, and it is by means of the study and analysis of 
the nature of these manifestations that the means of predic- 
tion and control of social behavior may be ascertained” (216).?! 

This study is highly significant and recommended for thor- 
ough reading. It includes many implications for group work 
and clarifies concepts which have been very much confused 
in the literature of the group work field. It also makes definite 
contributions to the methodology of group study. 

Another study using several approaches is that of Lewin 
and his associates (169).% This is a study of the interaction 
of individuals in three experimentally created social climates 
—authoritarian, democratic and laissez-faire. This study uses 
a combination of techniques for studying interpersonal rela- 

= (169) Kat Lewis, Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White, "Pat- 
terns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Crested "Social Cli- 
mates, ” Journal of Social Psychology, May, 1939. 
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tions and the personal development of participants in club 
activities and is called the “total-behavior technique.” 

Briefly outlined, the study was conducted as follows: All 
observable information was recorded by three or four persons 
seated at a table at one end of the room and ignored by the 
group. The observers wrote an exact account of the observ- 
able social interaction among the members of the group and 
made a group-structure analysis and a member-activity analy- 
sis. Other workers made carefully timed stenographic records 
of the conversational interaction of the children. To these 
records made by non-participant observers were added the 
leaders’ impressions of activities of the group. The leader 
wrote his account after each of the club meetings, including 
his interpretation of special incidents which had attracted his 
attention. By combining data from the leader's diary with the 
stenographic report, a series of “action snapshots” of the group 
was obtained. Observers’ records were supplemented by a 
study of the individual club members. Interviews were held 
with the members and their attitudes toward the club atmos- 
phere, toward other members and toward their home and 
school were ascertained through questionnaires and confer- 
ences with parents and teachers. 

From this complete body of information about the group 
activities, about the members and about interpersonal rela- 
tions within the group, the group work process may be sub- 
jected to various types of analysis. 

To speak of the outcomes, the purpose of the study was to 
set up an experiment wherein the structure and development 
of natural group behavior of different kinds might be de- 
scribed and recorded as a whole. It certainly revealed the 
relationship of the method used by the leader to the develop- 
ment of individual behavior. The findings seem to show that: 

1. Autocracy tended to bring out one or the other of two 

dissimilar patterns of behavior, namely, apathy an 
aggression. The aggression seemed to be directed to 
scapegoats and it came as a result of tension. The nar- 
row space of free movement was believed to be the 
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cause of this tension and the rigidity of the social posi- 
tion within the group. 

2. Under laissez-faire leadership the outcomes proved de- 
cidedly different from that of the group under demo- 
cratic leadership. There was very much more hostile 
behavior, and there was found to be less movement than 
in the democratic group. 

3. Under democracy friendly behavior was more frequent 
and the space of “free movement” was increased by the 
leader (254). 


This study has become somewhat of a classic in group 
analysis and investigation. Besides utilizing many methods 
of study, it has been particularly timely in revealing the con- 
structive outcomes prevalent in what the investigators called 
a democratic atmosphere. The reported study is particularly 
recommended to the leader for its suggestion to him for his 
own method of leading. It is recommended also as a scien- 
tifically conducted experiment, the methodology of which will 
be found to be especially suggestive for comprehensive analy- 
sis of individual-group behavior. 

Another thoroughgoing and comprehensive study is the 
Macfarlane Guidance Study (183).* Among other tech- 
niques utilized was the sociometric technique which was used 
to study the children's reputation among classmates. "Two 
hundred fifty-two children and their families were included 
in this study. There were two groups, 126 in each, equated 
on the basis of socio-economic findings. These individuals 
were followed over a ten-year period. At the time of reporting 
there were 115 in the guidance group and 103 left in the 
control group. The combined case history and statistical 
analysis methods were used. In this reputation study there 
were found marked individual differences in social approval, 
disapproval and notice. Some children had considerable social 

23 (2545 Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College and Secondary 
School, 1941, p. 24 


248. ; 
% (183) Jean Walker Macfarlane, “The Guidance Study," Soci- 
ometry, July, 1939. 
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approval, others equal approval and disapproval, still others 
were ignored. 

The study of children’s reputations among classmates 
which employed the sociometric technique was only one part 
of a very much larger study. 

In the general study there were found a frequency and 
persistency of problem behavior during the pre-school years, 
wide individual difference and defensive patterns shown to 
variation in physical condition, size, rate of growth. Under 
intelligence they found wide individual differences in status 
and in growth rate of children with similar I.Q. The family 
variables were closely connected with problem incidence. 
This “total approach” study was directed toward developing 
better techniques for clinic effectiveness. This is well sum- 
marized by Macfarlane on page twenty-one of the mentioned 
reprint, if details of the study are of interest. Macfarlane’s 
purpose was to find a total configuration for the study of the 
individual. She believed in a use of a wide array of facts 
articulated so that interaction could be observed, weighed and 
evaluated as a means of explaining personality development. 
Macfarlane interprets behavior on the basis of the equilibra- 
tion theory. She has a great belief in the sociometric point of 
view and illustrates very well its use in this study as well as 
the use of a number of other techniques. 

Other basic studies which have implications for group 
method as well as further descriptive materials from studies 
herein reviewed are presented in the section “What to Read” 
on page 156. 

The three previously enumerated approaches are recom- 
mended for use in the following ways: 

; The full descriptive approach results in recorded observa- 
tions which are useful in viewing the development of groups. 
This approach is relatively simple in its execution, requiring 
careful observation and recording of relationships which are 
apparent to the observer. This method is illustrated in the 
first part of this chapter in two type situations in which the 
persons using the method were inexperienced observers. 
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Stenographic accounts offer reliable data when supplemented 
by the descriptive records of a perceiving observer. 

The purpose of the full descriptive method is to afford as 
complete a picture as is possible of the overt behavior of 
members of the group. If causal factors for the demonstrated 
behavior are sought, the next approach, that of charting re- 
lations, is recommended. 

Charting relationships within the group is useful in ascer- 
taining the feelings of attraction and repulsion of individuals 
for one another. Since behavior is so largely a matter of 
emotional response, it is revealing to know how individuals 
feel toward one another. Group cohesiveness can be improved 
by the leader of a group if he is aware of the ways in which 
members are affected by one another. 

Ingenious investigators have used the sociometric method 
in numerous ways. The literature of sociometry will be 
found helpful as an aid in discovering individual responsive- 
ness to others and in taking constructive steps toward im- 
proving personal relationships. 

Like the full descriptive method, the sociometric method 
can be simplified. Charting the relations of girls in a camp 
situation which was described earlier in this chapter was con- 
ducted by an investigator who had had no previous experi- 
ence with the method. This approach is recommended highly 
for the promise it holds in discovering feelings which control 
behavior. 

The full descriptive method, the charting of relations and 
the use of quantitative formulae in measuring interpersonal 
relationships within the group all have implications of im- 
portance for the guidance of the group. Together they form 
a variety of approaches for studying a complex situation in its 
entirety. In this respect all are valuable. However, limitations 
- and personnel may curtail the completeness vm 
which those en in guidin p experience may utilize 
the several as oj which ed nue described. Choice may 
have to be made in relation to the facilities at hand and in 
relation to available personnel. The important basic factor is 
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the realization on the part of the leader that attention to in- 
dividuals in their relationships with others is essential to their 
growth in social behavior in and through thé group ex- 
perience. 

Individuals will become alert to the values of group par- 
ticipation to the extent that the groups of which they are 
members function constructively. If the disadvantages of 
urban living are to be overcome, face-to-face group participa- 
tion must be guided and directed so that individuals want to 
participate. Only as this happens will American community 
life contribute directly to the emotional satisfaction which 
individuals have in the sustaining experience of sharing 


with others. 


l 


PART II 


Chapter IV 


THE COMMUNITY AS A CO-ORDINATED 
SOCIAL UNIT 


A DEFINITION of the term “community” is likely not to con- 
vey the dynamics of group living which distinguish a truly 
co-ordinated and cohesive social unit from a mere aggregate 
or collection of individuals living within a given geographical 
area. The term is also used interchangeably for county, city, 
district within a city or even neighborhood. Not always does 
a legally recognized governmental unit, however, mean actual 
community of purpose and interest. Since population trends 
change and since racial and ethnic groups differ widely, 
political units are often composed of individuals who have 
little in common. Because social unity is achieved when in- 
dividuals plan and work co-operatively, the effective com- 
munity should be thought of as being composed of individuals 
who have recognized that their combined interests are best 
served by the organized effort of all and so have set themselves 
the task of intelligently directing their own affairs. The 
problem then becomes one of suggesting how this social unifi- 
cation of relatively large numbers of individuals may become 
a reality. 

Instead of moving toward community cohesiveness, the 
trend in rapid urbanization of the United States has been in 
many respects a movement away from social unification. 
According to one report, that of the National Resources Com- 
mittee (212), the emergence of metropolitan districts, with 
almost one-half of these large districts of at least one hun- 
dred thousand each, has given rise to many industrial and 

1 (212) National Resources Committee, Our Cities, 1937. 
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social problems which have not as yet been solved. While 
life in large urban centers has many advantages and gives 
people experience in meeting citizens who differ in heritage, 
belief and interest, it also causes individuals to be related to 
one another in a formal rather than in a direct and intimate 
way. Problems are faced in a collective manner without the 
personal concern for the individual which characterizes the 
social life in less densely populated areas. The individual, 
according to the National Resources Committee report, is not 
attached to any one social group and while he may possess 
greater tolerance his loyalties are more transitory and “he 
is inclined to use other men to gain his own end, rather than 
to regard them as ends in themselves" (212).2 The report 
suggests the need for “organization of the urban area as a 
whole into neighborhoods and satellite communities, each of 
which provides for a maximum of opportunity to care for 
the daily activities and needs of its inhabitants, each of 
which possesses a social and political coherence which can 
arouse and hold community loyalty and participation, inspire 
responsible civic leadership, and can perform effectively its 
specialized function in the metropolitan region" (212).* 
Recognition by this significant committee of the need for a 
counteractant to the social disunification which has been in 
process during the past few decades is encouraging. Recom- 
mendations of the committee serve to indicate governmental 
awareness to social participation as a necessity of individual 
well-being and development. 

Experience in face-to-face groups as developed in earlier 
chapters is the process through which individual, personal 
development is assured. The social and industrial problems 
which have arisen within large metropolitan cities in the last 
few years bear testimony to the disintegration of united pur- 
pose which takes place when individuals are lost in large, 
impersonalized groupings. A ptimary assumption of demo- 

2 (212) Ibid., p. 52. 

* (2125 Ibid., p. 85. 
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cratic government is that individual citizens are capable of 
directing their own affairs. If the industrial and social life 
of the community does not develop the individual into a self- 
directing person, democratic government cannot hope to func- 
tion. It is interesting to note that a presidential committee 
composed of ranking cabinet members (212)* concludes that 
face-to-face group living contributes to the individual physical 
and social stability which is essential to social unity. The re- 
port of the National Resources Committee confirms and 
supports the contention that the group process is the demo- 
cratic method. 

Little has been said up to this point of the fundamental 
nature of the American home. The obvious truth has not been 
called to attention that the home is the most basic of all groups 
of which individuals are a part. Students of the sciences have 
given ample evidence of the fact that individual emotional 
and mental health is the product of the interaction of the 
child and his home environment during the first few years 
of life. If America is to have stable and healthy citizens, 
American home life must be preserved, protected and en- 
riched. Individual sharing in both home responsibility and 
the rewarding aspects of the human warmth and devotion of 
home membership must be assured. America must be made 
a nation of communities in which satisfying home life is ex- 
perienced by an ever increasing number of individuals. 

What individuals need if they are to become self-directing 
are opportunities to set up their own civic, social, recreation 
and service groups and to make of them what they will. Both 
the spontaneous and guided group experiences described in 
Chapter II should be part of each person's education in 
democratic living. If Americans are to have the tolerance, the 
understanding and the imagination born of direct experience 

(212) Ibid. p. vii. National Resources Committee personnel: 
Harold L. Ickes, Sec. of the Interior, Chr.; Harry H. Woodring, 
of War; Henry A. Wallace, Sec. of Agriculture; Daniel C. i 
Sec. of Commerce; Frances Perkins, Sec. of Labor; Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Works Progress Adm.; Frederic A. Delano, Charles E. Merri 
Henry S. Dennison, Beardsley Ruml. 
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which fits them for contributing membership in social groups 
beyond the confines of direct contact, communities must af- 
ford them participation in reassuring home, school, church 
and social group living. 

Over enthusiasm for group joining, however, may be as 
disintegrating, both for the individual and for the society of 
which he is a part, as too little group experience. Unco- 
ordinated groups cannot serve to unify life for those who 
scatter their energy and effort. There is a limit to the number 
of groups in which individuals can take part with beneficial 
effects both to themselves and to the groups of which they are 
members. For the maintenance of balance between over- and 
under-participation for individuals, groups require common 
direction. A pluralistic group society does not contribute to 
individual integrity unless the groups themselves are tied to- 
gether by commonness of purpose and by some restraining 
common loyalties. Every community needs to have some 
identifying goals and achievements which give character and 
direction to individuals and to the groups in which they 
participate. 

The war, as devastating as it has been, reveals that Ameri- 
can social experience has not been so developmental of uni- 
fied and co-ordinated social living as it should be and as it 
gives promise of becoming. The war effort has necessitated 
a pooling of resources and of man and woman power which 
has been a learning process of what may prove to be of last- 
ing value. As the Community and War Chests have emerged 
through the war experiences of World War I and World 
War II and have found a place in a co-ordinated plan for 
community welfare on a national pattern (65),° so civilian- 
defense and morale-building activities have become com- 
munity directed but again with a nation-wide pattern. The 
Block Mother Plan and Child Service Centers, as well as the 
accepted measures for the defense and welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole are characteristically the same in all 


*(65) Community Chests : 2 
and Operate a War Chest, e Councils Inc., How to Organize 
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American communities. The Know Your Neighbor Block 
Clubs originated by Louis Blumenthal in San Francisco typify 
one city’s answer to war-peace needs. 

While the war has necessitated the curtailment of unco- 
ordinated and undirected individual initiative, it has, on the 
other hand, necessitated individual interest in and contribu- 
tion to a unified pattern which all have had opportunities to 
formulate. As long as responsibility is localized as it has been 
in local draft boards and in local rationing boards, there is 
little danger of losing local identity and determination of 
policy. It is entirely possible to have over-all planning with- 
out loss of local self-direction if units participate in the mak- 
ing of the common plan. This the war is teaching democratic 
countries to do. 

There seems to be one certain way of preserving the quality 
of the unifying experience which war conditions are enfore- 
ing and that is to guide children and youth into some of the 
vital sharing which adults have had to assume. Co-ordinating 
councils which largely have concerned themselves with the 
welfare of youth have existed for some time (250).° They 
have had some positive effects in improving conditions which 
contribute to the well-being of the younger members of so- 
ciety (37).? Councils which have included youth representa- 
tives have made a beginning in orienting youth into a 
community consciousness and into sharing of responsibility. 
If youth are to have some concept of the community life for 
which they are being asked to give their lives, time should 
not be lost in taking them into counsel and in making them 
active members of general community undertakings. 

The stresses and strains upon emotional life caused by war 
conditions are causing communities to organize for control 
and direction of living within the community. Where younger 
persons are placed on committees with other and more ex- 

* (25 "Hi: lopment of Communi 
TRA aa. prede s aieo E o cei July-August, 1941. 

7 (37) Esther Reynolds Bradley, "An Evaluation of the Los An- 
geles County Councils," Community Coordination, July-August, 1941. 
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perienced leaders of the community, they are having oppor- 
tunities to become acquainted with social problems, to rub 
shoulders with interested and active citizens and to "have a 
stake" in making the community a better and safer place in 
which to live. Now, of all times, the adolescent members of 
society need to see what unified action can do to win a war 
and to build a unified society simultaneously. 

The American Youth Commission has taken the leader- 
ship in proposing how youth may be brought into partnership 
with older citizens in planning for community improvement. 
The spirit of the commission's attitude toward youth partici- 
pation is evident in the following quotation: 

"Ideally every community would have a regularly func- 
tioning association of its people of all ages, pointed toward 
co-operative conservation improvement, and optimum use of 
the community's material and human resources. Such an 
association would necessarily operate in part through smaller 
representative bodies giving specific attention to particular 
needs. For example, there might well be a community-wide 
committee or council concerned with the total problem of 
youth. There might be sub-committees concerned respectively 
with civic education, occupational adjustment, health, recrea- 
tion and other related essentials" (16).* 

This plea that the democratic principle of participation in 
planning for and carrying out programs directed toward as- 
suming responsibility for one's own welfare be extended to 
youth is part and parcel of promising new directions in recog- 
nizing the interacting forces within the community and se- 
lecting truly democratic means for action. There is a convinc- 
ing body of social thought today which holds that the very 
nature of man as well as the principle of a democratic social 
organization makes it essential to select a pattern for com- 
munity development which places the primary responsibility 
on the individuals involved rather than making them passive 
agents of a general community authority. The principle of 


* (16) American Youth Commission America i 
Education, Youth and the Future, ofa oe at 222. oria 
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the group process as applied to community problems is al- 
ready a demonstrated fact in Chicago and other cities through 
the work of Clifford Shaw and his associates. Principles of 
this plan as described by Shaw are: 


The Area Project is, in brief, the application of the funda- 
mental principles which are basic to any truly democratic social 
order, namely: that in the humble environs of the community 
itself, the good common sense, the deep concern of the parent in 
his child’s future, the mutual respect of neighbor for neighbor, 
the motivations which all men share to command the respect and 
admiration of their fellows, the common struggle for the simple 
satisfactions of life, can be found the necessary strength and 
leadership for the solution of local community problems. (54).” 

The primary and distinctive emphasis of the Project is upon 
the development of the fullest possible neighborhood participa- 
tion through active leadership of responsible residents of the 
neighborhood by providing them with facilities and professional 
guidance in planning their own program for the welfare of their 
own children. The purposes and mode of operation of such a 
program must be such as to appeal to their sentiments and 
capture their imagination. All activities are carried on with the 
view of creating in the residents of the local community an 
awareness of the problem of delinquency, a collective interest 
in providing for the welfare of their children and promoting a 
program for improvements in the community environment which 
will tend to develop in their children interests and habits of a 
socially desirable character (54).!^ 


This project has seven distinguishing characteristics. 
These are: 


1. It emphasizes the development of a program for the neigh- 
borhood as a whole. 

2. It seeks to stress the autonomy of the local residents in 
helping to plan, support and operate constructive programs 
which they may regard as their own. 

3. It attaches special significance to the training and utiliza- 
tion of community leaders. 

* (54) Chicago Area Project, 1939, p. 30. 

w (54) Ibid. pp. 1, 2. ' 
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4. It confines the efforts of its professional staff, in large part, 
to consultation and planning with responsible neighbor- 
hood leaders who assume major roles in the actual de- 
velopment of the program. 

5. It seeks to encourage the local residents to utilize to the 
maximum all churches, societies, clubs, and other existing 
institutions and agencies, and to coordinate these in a 
unified neighborhood program. 

6. Its activities are regarded primarily as devices for enlisting 
the active participation of local residents in a constructive 
community enterprise, for creating and crystallizing neigh- 
borhood sentiment on behalf of the welfare of the children 
and the social and physical improvement of the community 
as a whole. 

7. It places particular emphasis upon the importance of a 
continuous, objective evaluation of its effectiveness as @ 
device for reducing delinquency, through constructive 
modification of the pattern of community life (54). 


In many communities the war has brought a breakdown of 
the usual controls and conventions. This neighborhood plan 
for managing neighborhood problems, a base for which has 
already been set up by the Civilian Defense organization, is 
being increasingly considered as the democratic and effective 
way to meet the needs directly where they occur and where 
there is greatest concern for their solution. The neighborhood 
plan is one in which youth can participate along with adults 
in understanding and solving local neighborhood problems. 

It is understood that neighborhood or area planning within 
a city is part of the co-ordinated plan for the local community. 
This differs from the county or large unit co-ordinating coun- 
cil plan mainly in that the initiative and responsibility are 
vested in the neighborhood group and flow from the small 
neighborhood group to the co-ordinated planning body rather 
than in the opposite direction. Such neighborhood councils 
usually have their beginning in the meeting and solving of 
specific problems of youth within their limited area. Obvi- 


ously this process takes them in to eve pec l i 
ry as t of P anning 
u (54) Ibid., P. 3. 
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for the improvement of the community. This is the group 
process. This is the democratic process. This is the process 
by which learnings in responsible co-operative behavior 
gained by youth in play, school, church and home groups 
may be applied by mature individuals in creating “The Good 
Community” for themselves and their neighbors. 


Chapter V 
YOUTH IN THE COMMUNITY 


Durinc the last two or three decades the congregation into 
cities of large numbers of persons with their various and 
particularized community traditions has been transforming 
life in America. Formerly the home, the church and the 
school made their respective and unique contributions to the 
social and civic education of youth. In periods of American 
life which were less complex, adolescents entered into com- 
munity living with a certain common background of experi- 
ence. The home had provided education in co-operative liv- 
ing in a small compact social unit, the family; the church 
had guided the individual's spiritual and moral development; 
the school had been responsible for the acquisition of the 
basic social skills. Each child had lived in a three-area world, 
each area of which had a well-defined pattern, There was an 
expected program through which each individual progressed 
from the time of birth to adolescence. The changed social 
pattern demands new ways of orienting youth into com- 
munity life, 

Without going into reasons for the shift in responsibility, 
it can be claimed with certainty that the school has assumed 
increased concern for the total welfare of youth. Along with 
an expanded school responsibility there have developed vol- 
untary youth groups, which with the school, are supplement- 
ing the home and the church. Both of these institutions are 
becoming active agents in introducing and orienting youth in 
community living. 

A cursory review of changes in the curriculum of American 
schools and incomplete descriptions of voluntary youth agen- 
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cies are not adequate to suggest the character and quality of 
the programs either of schools or of group work agencies. 
However, a few illustrations of ways in which the schools 
and youth groups are preparing American youth to partici- 
pate in community living may indicate that educational and 
social leadership is awake to the need for providing youth 
with a substitute experience for that which previously was 
part of the direct experiential living within the smaller and 
less urbanized community. 


FORMAL AND INFORMAL EDUCATION PREPARES FOR COM- 
MUNITY LIVING THROUGH GROUP EXPERIENCE 


The curriculum of the American school and college has 
always claimed sensitivity to the needs of youth. In each 
period of our American history the educational institutions 
have reflected the societal values of the period. This is no 
less true today than in earlier eras. An overview of the cur- 
riculum reveals the ways in which American public schools 
try to serve the maturing generation. Each subject area has 
its own particular contribution to make. 

Schools always have included in their curriculum the 
language arts, for through the language arts is transmitted 
the culture of the society. In recent years, however, the lan- 
guage arts have been ascribed a new responsibility, which is 
the personal development of the individual. The self-expres- 
sional aspect of language has been given increased attention. 
In addition to serving as a channel of communication and 
understanding, language has come to be considered of funda- 
mental importance in the development of every personality. 
Since experience must be clarified through language symbols 
if the individual is to convey his feelings and thinking to 
others, language should be taught in relation to individual 
need rather than in a predetermined, systematic fashion. 
This the modern American school is attempting to do. 

Like the language arts, the fine arts of music, drama, draw- 
ing and painting make their contribution to the expressional 
and appreciational phases of education. Affording as they do 
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an understanding of the evolution of human thought and 
expression, they help the student to see his own aspirations in 
relation to the whole stream of human expression. For some, 
both the language arts and the fine arts contribute to a special 
competence in expression. For these there must be mastery 
of the skills involved. 

'The sciences, both biological and physical, and mathe- 
matics aid in a better understanding of man's accomplish- 
ment throughout the ages. They represent the record of man's 
struggle and mastery of his environment. To the student 
capable of using them, they afford training in method for 
further experimentation and exploration of the environment. 
For all who study them with insight, they add to intelligent 
conduct of self in a technical and mechanical environment. 
'To an increasing degree, the sciences are necessary for con- 
fident, personal coping with the results of mechanical inven- 
tion. The physical sciences and consideration of problems of 
health and safety along with a broadly interpreted program of 
physical education are essential to the personal and social 
well-being of every student. 

History and the study of government give the student a 
perspective on the way human beings have learned to direct 
the major functions of social life. It is in this area of the 
curriculum that marked changes in content and procedure 
have been introduced, In the last few years, provision has 
been made for more direct exploration of the immediate social 
environment and for more directed social experiencing within 
the school. There still remain some challenges within this 
area which when met by the school will result in greater 
and more enthusiastic participation of students in the social 
life about them. The social studies are capable of a direct in- 
fluence upon youth's immediate functioning in community 
living. 

Reorganization of the social studies has resulted in the 
attempted interpretation of the present’s evolution from the 
past. Social problems of today are viewed as issues which 
have emerged because of past conditions. Adequacy for 
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present-day living is considered as demanding for the student 
a constant reconstruction of experience in democratic living. 
Schools are becoming laboratories for experiencing the demo- 
cratic social life and as such are including the community 
as a whole as their field of study. wa, 

There have been numerous recent revisions of social studies 
curricula. The Virginia study in 1934 represents a state-wide 
attempt to reconstruct the approach to the study of social 
issues (279).! In the Virginia plan the major social functions 
are broken down into understandings for each of the several 
school grades. Appropriate activities are proposed for each 
grade. 

The Virginia plan is characteristic of late trends in the 
revision of the curriculum of social studies. 

Fifteen other plans of curriculum organization are con- 
tained in a publication of the National Council for the 
Social Studies (193).2 Study of these several curriculum 
patterns will reveal that schools are being given thought- 
ful guidance in setting up programs of social studies in- 
struction which should contribute to a better understanding 
of the present-day social world. 

One of the plans, that of L. C. Marshall, makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to preparation of young persons for the 
type of community living herein advocated. Marshall's plan 
for the social studies reinforces the underlying premise of 
this book. His first emphasis is this: "The commonplace but 
basic fact should be mentioned that the operational unit of 
human living is always the individual. He does the living, his 
changing culture changes the living, he shapes his groups 
while his groups shape him. From the engineering point of 
view on group living, the individual personality is the 
operational unit to be manipulated as truly as is the atom in 
chemistry or the cell in biology. The center of attention is 

1(279) Virginia State Board of Education, Tentative Course of 


Study for Virginia, 1934. 
20193) J. A. Michener, The Future of the Social Studies, 1939. 
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social engineering, and hence in a curriculum concerned 
with social engineering, is the individual, the individual in 
his group living" (193).* 

The Marshall plan accepts as an over-all objective of the 
social studies curriculum ever better group living. The pro- 
posal does not include the recommendation of specific cur- 
ricular content for the social studies but recommends strongly 
that whatever the content students should be guided in 
seeing the basic processes which "reach out through all 
living.” Marshall suggests that a scientific understanding 
of human behavior must draw upon the findings of biology, 
psychology and mental hygiene. He would, include all 
aspects of the study of human behavior in the school cur- 
riculum and consider all content valuable as “tools of ac- 
culturation.” 

The Marshall plan has suggestions for the several levels 
of school experience. In the primary grades, it proposes, as 
a first consideration, children's awareness to the group life 
of the school. Major attention is directed to the process of 
forming, maintaining and governing groups through actual 
alert participation in face-toface groups. Marshall thinks 
that young children may be made aware of the process of 
culture development and the process of developing and 
utilizing standards. 

Basing the work of the intermediate grades upon the ex- 
periences of the primary years, children through their read- 
ing may gain insight into the "multitudes of detailed happen- 
ings of man’s long past as well as the here and now.” The 
pupil “rounds out an aware climate of opinion, and edges 
toward a scientific climate of opinion of his world and his 
place in it.” The teacher of these grades, as of all others, 
must see human living as an integration or configuration. 
Content must be given operational meaning; that is, the con- 
tinuous interaction of man and his environment must 
pointed out by the teacher if children are to see the totality 
of relationships in human living. 

* (193) Ibid., p. 91. 
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For grades seven, eight and nine, Marshall's emphasis is a 
“more systematic analysis of human living—more systematic 
in the sense of greater use of specialized techniques and 
scientific concepts.” No special content is required, but 
through geography, history, civics, literature and science the 
pupil may be helped to acquire a more systematic analysis 
of human living. In Marshall’s own words, “The facilitation 
of this rounding out of a scientific climate of opinion is a 
major obligation of the grades here under consideration. 
This facilitation will certainly include both tying together in 
systematic fashion the earlier work and laying a more con- 
ceptualized foundation for later work.” 

For the middle secondary period, the “operational-integra- 
tional-personal approach” may make specialized subject offer- 
ings contribute to a developing understanding of man's 
struggle. Again no completely new revamping of the cur- 
riculum is advocated. A discerning approach to curriculum 
content under any form of organization will make such con- 
tent meaningful. 

For the last or closing period of secondary education, the 
teaching would be directed toward unifying past learnings 
and focusing attention upon the individual as the operational 
unit in society. Because students at this time are anticipating 
college or work experience, some differentiation in content 
is desirable. At this point the individual needs to see him- 
self in relation to problems which are about to confront him. 
He should be in a position to see his part in a society whose 
basic trends he has learned to analyze. All previous experi- 
encing should begin to culminate by the close of the second- 
ary period in a "reasoned philosophy of life." 

This theory of Marshall's briefly reviewed here will bear 
careful study and consideration. Very specific teaching de- 
tails for guidance of children's face-to-face groups and the 
learnings to be derived therefrom have been developed. This 
approach to an understanding of the group process through 
directed participation is most promising of results. 

In many schools, the efforts toward direct instruction in 
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group participation are not co-ordinated by means of an 
underlying curriculum structure such as that of the Mar- 
shall plan. However, there is a growing body of literature to 
which the student of education can direct his attention if 
he wishes to acquire an understanding of the cultural forces 
which are influencing American individual, group and com- 
munity life. The selected references in the “What to Read” 
section on page 156 should contribute to an appreciation of 
the cultural forces. References in the same section under the 
third classification, “The Community,” should suggest read- 
ings which will aid in studying the community. 

As teachers become better acquainted with techniques for 
community study and more alert to the relationship of the 
social process in their immediate communities, the schools 
will include, to a greater extent, both school and community 
living as part of their programs of social education. Knowl- 
edge, attitudes and skills of group and community living are 
being incorporated into the school curriculum gradually but 
with certainty. Leaders with insight and vision are realizing 
that a world community is dependent upon an understanding 
of the interdependence of people throughout the world and 
upon attitudes and behavior acquired through co-operative 
enterprise during the early and formative years. Therefore, 
school practice is directing its efforts toward making the 
structure of school such that teachers and children can live 
in an environment conducive to the development of be- 
havior required for the harmonious living together of in- 
dividuals, groups and culturally different peoples and races. 
Many schools have curriculum plans for guiding growth in 
this phase of social learning. 

The plan for the social studies advanced by Marshall makes 
a positive contribution to the school's preparation of young 
persons for community living. It is equally applicable to 
programs of voluntary youth groups. The five major con- 
siderations for group functioning which are proposed for the 
school (193)* will be stated and then traced through one 

*(193) Ibid., p. 100. 
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informal youth program (camping) to show how the school 
and voluntary agency reinforce social learnings in differing 
situations. 

The five Marshall emphases are: 

1. To become “group conscious"—to understand that life 
is lived in and through groups at home, in school, com- 
munity, nation, world. 

2. To believe in the values, benefits, pleasures of group 
participation, advantages of pooling individual and 
varied abilities for a mutually accepted goal. Each can 
contribute what he can do best. Each can learn from 
the others. It is fun to be with others and undertake 
together. 

3. To see and accept responsibility for the group's effective- 
ness. To help make good standards; to accept them and 
carry them out. 

4. To plan and replan for better standards, goals, pro- 
cedures. To meet problems and gain skill in solving 
them. To see this as a method of solving other problems. 

5. To understand that a group does its best work when 
authority is clearly and democratically located. Objectives 
are clear and understood. There is an effective organiza- 
tion. That organization is well operated. There are good 
contacts with other groups. 

The informal youth program of camping affords to many 
the best possible guidance in dynamic group participation. 
Through the camp program young persons outside of school 
experience are having planned opportunities for learning to 
live and to play together in groups. Some of the literature 
of camping reveals an awareness for improved group living 
which illustrates Marshall's five emphases. Dimock and 
Hendry's Camping and Character (86)° is full of illustra- 
tions of the contributions to effective group life which are 
being made by camping. This brief selection from a descrip- 
tion of camping at Ahmek, a beautiful wooded camp, is a 
io H. S. Dimock and C. E. Hendry, Camping and Character, 
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realistic example of the kind of group consciousness for 
which Marshall makes a plea in the first of the five emphases. 


At Ahmek, campers are encouraged to form their own groups 
and select their counselors. Wherever natural groups are found, 
leaders in the camp are alert to throw around them the formaliz- 
ing tent organization. Groupings at first are considered tentative. 
Counselors are cautioned to watch carefully during the first few 
days of camp to be sure that an emotional rapport has been 
established within their groups. Each boy must have a happy 
adjustment. Unlike a family situation, the membership of the 
cabin in camp can be manipulated more freely. Where a camper 
does not get along well in one tent or “neighborhood” (section), 
arrangements for his removal to another section or for his 
adoption into another “family unit” can be made with a minimum 
of conflict or embarrassment. With over two hundred boys 
coming from many different parts of the continent, some artifi- 
cial fabricated groupings are inevitable. The ingenuity of coun- 
selors becomes taxed to the utmost during the first week or so of 
camp in seeking to weld these secondary, unintegrated groups into 
primary, purposeful and unified associations. Like program, tent 
organization must emerge and mature only after the camp has 
gathered momentum (86).5 


Second emphasis: Boys at Ahmek learned group co- 
operation and the pooling of individual interests toward the 
realization of a mutually accepted goal. Space will not permit 
the inclusion of the details which appear in the Dimock and 
Hendry book; however, the following paragraph suggests 
camping's alertness to the need of having every individual . 
find his rightfully won place in his group: 


E More specifically there is a tent group which is formed as 
naturally" as possible when the camp opens. In this group esprit 
de corps, later morale, develops. City friends or acquaintances 
formed on the train hold together and make a nucleus for a 
tent; morale develops out of the membership in the informal 
primary group consisting of five or six boys and a counselor. The 
group in some cases attains a rather primitive unity. Co-opera- 
tion, common interests and common problems are the phases of 
* (86) Ibid., p. 38. 
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inter-stimulation involved. The materials which follow demon- 
strate to some extent how morale makes its appearance; that it 
may grow quite naturally out of simple face-to-face relations; 
that it may require some sudden conflict or intense competition 
to crystallize it; that it may appear in operation in the first week 
or may not be felt until the last; that a canoe trip, a swimming 
meet, or simply the task of cleaning up the tent properties may 
give rise to it (86).’ 


Third emphasis: A counselor's account of the salvaging 
of a discarded dinghy at Ahmek indicates the counselor's 
concern for emergent group acceptance of responsibility. 
Space will not permit more than the counselor's comment. 


The whole experience gave an impetus to the tent spirit and 
developed a new sense of co-operation. In short, it is my opinion 
that when the Chief gave the boys charge of the dinghy, he did 
something which did more for the group than anything else 
during the season. (Counselor) (86).8 


Third emphasis: The acceptance of responsibility for the 
group’s action is part of the Marshall theory for schools. 
Again, camping at Ahmek offers an illustration of boys plan- 
ning their own experiences. : 


Perhaps the most effective method for discovering what 
elements should go into the camp program is the group discussion. 
Consider a group gathered around a camp fire in front of their 
cabin. The counselor has just steered their informal conversa- 
tion into a consideration of program plans. "What are some of 
the things you have heard the fellows saying they would like to 
do in camp?' He has used this indirect approach quite purposely 
knowing that it would only be a question of a few moments 
before the desires and interests of his own boys would find 
expression. He has thought out the whole discussion procedure 
carefully in advance and has stocked up a few leading questions 
by which to prime the thinking of the group. "Which of these 
things do you think we should stress most? Two months slip 
away mighty fast and we will have to decide rather definitely 

' (86) Ibid., p. 309. 

* (86) Ibid., p. 61. 
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which activities we want to major on and which we will work 
on at odd times.” This carries the discussion one step further. 
The group is confronted now with the necessity of making a 
series of careful choices (86).° 


Fourth emphasis: The Marshall proposal for schools in- 
volves primarily the formulation of good standards for the 
group, the acceptance of these standards by the group and the 
carrying of the standards to a completion which is satisfac- 
tory to the group. What more effective plan of procedure for 
group functioning could be offered than the following camp 
council plan? 


The organization of the camp, from the standpoint of the 
campers, is completed with the formation of the camp council 
made up of the sachems from each of the sections, the sectional 
directors and the director of program. This council meets 
regularly during breakfast each morning to discharge the course 
of business coming before it. With the various social units 
within the camp organized and interest groups emerging and 
consolidating, the life of the camp rapidly becomes a co-operative 
enterprise. Organization has been affected so that the interests 
of the whole camp community are adequately represented in the 
emerging camp curriculum, 

One cannot escape being impressed by the indigenous charac- 


ter of the camp curriculum. It not only resembles life, it is 
life (86).19 


Fifth emphasis: A table summarizing boys’ statements of 
camp values and a contrasting outline of objectives as given 
by counselors of Ahmek shows a realization on the part of 
boys of outcomes essential to happy group adjustment and 
service to other individuals. All too often schools are too busy 
with specifically required learnings to permit full considera- 
tion of values inherent in the acquisition of the learning. At 
Ahmek this was not true. The campers were given a “Sum- 
mer Camp Test” (86)" which was used at the beginning 
and the end of the camp period. One part of the test requested 

* (86) Ibid., p. 55. 


a6) id., p. 39. 
u (86) Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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the boys to "tell as clearly as you can what you think are the 
biggest things a boy gets out of camp." The answers were not 
necessarily in terms of the boy's conscious chosen and ex- 
pressed aims or purposes but served to indicate what he con- 
sidered to be the most important things out of a number of 
possible outcomes to be achieved in the camp experience. 
The accompanying table shows the result of the first tests 
given a few days after the opening of the camp. The ages 
of the boys who took the tests range from twelve to seventeen. 


The purposes and objectives of seventy-three boys as indicated 
in their statements of the biggest things a boy gets out of camp. 


Number of Boys 
Camp Values Suggested Mentioning 
1. Skill in such activities as swimming, 
canoeing, camping, camp craft, etc. .... 39 


2. Learning how to get along with others, 
“mixing,” working together, co-operating, 


PT EEUU DUE euo iuo 35 
3. Better health, physical fitness, strength, 

posture, et. s.ssereneoneosenrrnere. 33 
4. Attitude of helping the other fellow, un- 

selfishness, etc. «cien Mtn 32 
5. Mental abilities as: self-confidence, re- 

liance, initiative, thinking for self, etc. 20 
6. Attitudes of courage and nerve, losing 

timidity, etc, ... cerent 17 
7. Appreciation of nature, out of doors, and 

music. iva eon uS EARS EAE 17 
8. Meeting and making friends, fellowship, 

friendship. .....« eere tmtttnm. 16 
9, General values and better character, 

citizenship, morals, etc. ... «ee 15 


10. Sportsmanship: to be a good sport, to 


play fair, to be honest... 14 
11. To learn to obey. .... tss 6 
12. To have a good time, a holiday, fresh air, 

change, s. eres coa euer Are rua 6 


13. Theological terms as know God, love 
God, ete... tes vay vele eva eie dt tva 5 
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14. Respect for elders. ............ eee 4 
15. Leadership ability. .............. wha 4 
16. Cleanliness, neatness, tidiness. ........ E 


17. Things mentioned once or twice in- 
cluded: Bigger outlook of life; ambition 
to be open-minded; frank; self-control; 
sense of achievement; sense of re- 
sponsibility; poise; cheerfulness; food; 
sleep; learning new things. 


Contrasted with 
Objectives of Counselors at Camp Ahmek 


1, The development of appreciation of the higher values of 
life: 
a. The appreciation of beauty in music, nature, literature, 

art, and character. : 
b. Appreciations of the supreme worth of persons in 
loyalty to this ideal. ’ 

2. The development of the interests, abilities, and skills in 
the thirty activities of which “bar” recognition is given. 

3. The development through all camp activities and contacts 
of the following qualities of character: 

The ability to think. 

. Unselfishness or the sharing of life. 

. Cheerfulness. 

Honesty and frankness, 

. Initiative, curiosity, resourcefulness. 

Ability to co-operate. 

. Dependability. 

. Ambition. 

Ability to make friends. 

Personal qualities as: tidiness, neatness, posture, 

courtesy, etc. 

4. The development of health habits. 

5. Guidance in the investment of life: 
à. In profession or occupation. 
b. In home life. 
c. In social life. 

P ^ In Pons life. 

. The ent of the ability of self-direction. 

7. The development of diiine of world citizenship, the 


rpm me aoe op 


| 
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development of a world outlook, better racial attitudes, 
and an understanding of social problems. 
8. A creative attitude toward every phase of life (86).!? 


These few illustrations from one summer camp reaffirm the 
earlier statement of a growing similarity in the purposes of 
school programs and those of organized social and recreational 
groups. In fact, it may be said that there is emerging a 
unified point of view which is serving as a leaven for all 
situations which have as their goal the meeting of the social 
needs of maturing boys and girls. Camps, like schools, are 
beginning to realize that there are two phases of education 
for which they are responsible: (1) education for commu- 
nity life through experiences with others in ever-widening 
participation in groups, and (2) understanding the com- 
munity itself, the forces in it and one's own part in making 
it a desirable place in which to live. 

At the Sixth Annual Camp Institute, which was conducted 
by the Chicago Council of Social Agencies and George Wil- 
liams College in 1935, the standards set for summer camps 
gave definite recognition to the need for relating camping to 
general community planning. The report of the institute 
stated that the experiences described or reported on. Com- 
munity Aspects of Camp Planning constituted a promising 
sign that camps were beginning to pass from the stage of 
individualism to a stage of community integration and plan- 
ning. While it was conceded that it might be a decade or 
more before the principles formulated at the institute were 
embodied in camp practices, this seemed to promise a new 
epoch in camp history (112). 

When the camp and school both become interested. in 
their own relation to the total learning experience which 
is the obligation of the community, they will become sensitive 
to community developments and community needs. Within 
both will be provided the individual and group experiences 

1 (86) Ibid., p. 25. 


: (112) George Williams College, Character Education in the 
Summer Camp, 1935, p. iv. 
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which will make potential citizens intelligent and experienced 
in conducting group and community affairs. Again as Mar- 
shall suggests, they will understand that a group does its best 
work when objectives are clearly understood, when authority 
is clearly and democratically located, when there is an effective 
operative organization and when there are good inter-group 
contacts. 

The co-operative manner in which public schools and youth 
organizations together promote democratic citizenship is in- 
dicated in the accompanying chart (241).1* 

Active Crrizensuie Projects or Punric Scuoors 
THE GOOD CITIZEN Organizations 
IS INTERESTED IN: ABCDEF @ 


1. Studying Current Affairs 
studying current events and what 


they mean to me Xx XX X XX 
arranging study and reading centers 

buying or gathering good books 

and magazines Lx X x x 


discussing current events at home 
and how they affect the family EX x x x 


student forum for discussions ERE KKK ^ xx 
student government in school XX x x x x 
building and maintaining news 

bulletin board Ex x xx xx 


studying Spanish language and 
Latin American customs; arrang- 


ing for exchange of letters X xx MES 
learning what other young people 
do XXX XXX x xx 
2. Knowing and Improving His Town 
"Get-Out-the-Vote" campaigns XE x 
learning to know my city and its 
story XX XX X X XX XX XX 


^ (241) Harrison Sayre, Dynamic Democracy, 1941, pp. 8, 9... 

a Letters represent seven mus organizations, though not in this 
order: Hi-Y Clubs, Future Farmers, "Cir Reserves, Camp Fire Girls, 
Boy Scouts, Church Youth Groups, Girl Scouts. 
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THE GOOD CITIZEN Organizations 
IS INTERESTED IN: ABCDEF G 
visits to interesting places and in- 
stitutions XX XX XX XX X XX 
talks by judges, police chief, fire 
chief, etc. xr 42x x Ux xx 


knowing the laws, and why they 
were made (trespass, lost prop- 


erty, etc.) Xx x XXX X 
establishing a “pound” for lost 

property xx x 
getting streets marked XXX xx 
courtesy and friendship campaigns; 

know my neighbors Xxx x xx xoxo 
helping my church-youth organiza- 

tion XX X XX XX X xx 
discovering and observing local an- 

niversaries X^ x x X x 
marking historic spots XX X XX 
finding a rural (or city) boy or girl 

my own age and exchange ex- 

periences xx x x 5x 
contests for money-raising ideas 

3. Promoting Recreational Opportunities 

clearing playgrounds XX X XX x x 
raising money for playground 

equipment x X X X 
collecting and selling waste paper xx x X x x 
hobby clubs, arts, crafts, etc X XXXXX X X X 


Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Hi-Y, 4-H 
Clubs, etc.; baseball league, etc. xx 

promoting good movies and radio 
xx 


programs XXX X X 
making lists of free and low-cost 

recreation x x x x 
making toys, repairing toys XX XXX X X XXX 
forming a neighborhood band, or- 

chestra, or chorus X XXX X X X 


4. Promoting Health and Sanitation Activities 
safety campaigns, at home, school, 
and community XX XX XX X X XX XX 
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THE GOOD CITIZEN Organizations 
IS INTERESTED IN: ABCDEIF—rFcCG 
safe driving instruction; bicycle 
safety ee eee Xi X Xx.xx 


safety patrols for young children xx x 
swimming and first-aid instruction xx xx x x x x 
learning and encouraging balanced 


meals, at home and lunchroom xx xx x €x 
promoting Junior Red Cross XX x x 
helping the Red Cross Xxx Ux Xxx 
learning and obeying health rules, 

making some new ones EXE X xoxo x 
smoke-nuisance campaigns xx 
mosquito and fly drives Xx xx x 


5. Promoting Conservation Activities 
cleanup campaigns at home, school, 


and in community RE OK! x PX AKL AK 
encourage use of trash baskets Pex | x x WES 
plant trees and shrubs, etc. BEXOXXOUEX XX X 
gardens, at home and school XX XX XX x x 
clearing unsightly yards ORAE X x 
building birdhouses Er x ee | x x 
feeding birds MX AK NK cx x 
caring for pets Exox xx x 
knowing birds, trees, and flowers 

of region, garden clubs xxv x x x 
killing bagworms and other pests, 

dandelion “drives,” ragweed ex- 

termination Xxx xx x 

6. Getting Work Experience 

helping my family at home XX x xxx x xx 
learning about jobs for young 

people eae * xxx x xx 
vocational guidance meetings EEUU XU xxx xxx 
exchanging ideas about jobs MEE xo x xx X 
radio job-exchange Xx 
finding ways to earn money, 

alone or with others XX ee r x: xX 
making surveys of summer jobs EE OX x 
learning to budget time and money xx xx xx xx x xx X 
keeping a personal budget XE xo xxu X 


i 
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All of the youth groups included in this chart whose 
activities supplement the public schools’ efforts in citizenship 
experience have participated in the war effort in most effective 
ways. Children and youth have been guided into services 
which they could perform and which have given them a 
realization that their groups are part of the community. They 
have assumed their share of responsibility for the welfare and 
safety of their communities and, in so doing, have developed 
their own individual and group potentialities. In both urban 
and rural areas, young persons have had opportunities for 
vital service during the war which should be their privilege 
under more normal conditions. 

In studying the needs of rural youth (46)** the American 
Youth Commission has recommended that rural youth should 
have part in community integration and in the determination 
of community policies especially as they relate to youth. 
Urban communities, too, have found that young persons can 
be effective in directing their own activities and in participat- 
ing in neighborhood planning. Such participation is good 
both for youth and for the community in general. 

Following are two accounts, quite different in character 
and in purpose, which serve to show how young persons 
may be guided in the direction of their own welfare. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD DISTRICT INCLUDES YOUTH 
IN ITS PLANNING 


High school boys and girls in an urban community 
demonstrate their ability to participate effectively 
in a community project of interest to them. 

About five years ago the mayor of the city appointed a 
city-wide community Hallowe'en committee which started 
out to study the problems of vandalism in various parts of 
the city on Hallowe'en night. The committee hoped to sug- 
gest ways by which the celebration might become a con- 
structive occasion. At the suggestion of the committee, 
schools throughout the city arranged P.T.A. parties for parents 

28 (46) Edmund de S. Brunner, Working with Rural Youth, 1942. 
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and children, and various business districts co-operated in 
planning for the small neighborhood shopping centers in 
the city. Definite improvement resulted on Hallowe'en night 
through the efforts of this committee. 

Following the Hallowe'en planning of 1939, the committee 
decided that there was not sufficient information available for 
them to know how effective their plans for Hallowe'en were 
proving each year. There were too many questions for which 
there were no factual answers. Police reports were analyzed 
in terms of time, place, character of offense, age and sex of 
offenders. The reports of the school programs were analyzed 
also to discover the kinds of activities, the sponsorship and 
the time at which the activities were held in various parts 
of the city. Reports of Hallowe'en programs in other com- 
munities were studied. A survey was started to determine 
where the playgrounds, schools and community centers were 
and where the organized youth groups were functioning. 
This study committee later was taken over by the Group 
Work Council of the Community Chest and its work was 
expanded considerably. Working with the City Planning 
Commission the committee set about to chart the areas of 
youth problems, substandard housing, recreational facilities 
and organizations for youth throughout the city. 

Reports disclosed that the districts in which there were 
the most disturbances included the least planned activity or 
had activities planned for young children only. Most of the 
vandalism was committed by junior and senior high school 
boys who lived in the neighborhood of the disturbances. This 
discovery indicated a need for decentralized neighborhood 
celebrations which would provide planned activities for youth 
of all ages in centers adjacent to their homes. The objective 
for the year became that of making Hallowe'en a festive 
occasion for every child throughout the city. Effort was 
made to seek the co-operation of the junior and senior high 
schools in expanding their activities and in inviting student 
representation to the Central Committee with the thought 
that the students would participate in the planning and ad- 
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ministration of the Hallowe'en programs. That year public 
parties were held but children again came from long distances 
to attend them. Time had not permitted the committee's 
objective to be entirely realized. However, there had been 
active student participation on the committee, and ground- 
work had been laid for community programs in several dis- 
tricts for the coming year. 


Disrrict Census Dara For NEIGHBORHOOD DESCRIBED 
on Next Pace 
Poputatron py Race, I, Nativrry or Wurres, II, Years or 
Scuoournc (Meprans), III, EMPLOYMENT 
Srarus, IV, Mayor Occupation, V 


Population 
Witte)" Nem C e Other Maes 
I. Race 28,747 96 109.. 
Native White Foreign-born White 
II. Nativity of Whites 23,857 4,890 
Male Female 
III. Median at. 
School Years Completed 9.1 9.2 
Employed % of Employed 96 of 
Population 14 Years Population 14 Years 
Old and Older Old and Older 
IV. Employment Status 52.15 47.85 
Male Female 
V. Major Occupation 
Prof. workers 238 233 
Semi-prof. workers 150 95 
Proprietors, etc. 866 156 
Clerical, sales, etc. 1600 1269 
Craftsmen, foremen, etc. 1906 30 
Operatives, etc. 1651 373 
Domestic service 9 151 
Service (except domestic) 592 381 
Laborers 886 24 


Occ. not reported 56 27 
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One of the geographical areas located in the eastern end 
of the city was selected as a center for Hallowe'en planning 
for the coming year. The merchants were approached and they 
expressed interest in the plan but decided to wait until the 
beginning of the new year before making definite preparation. 
In this eastern section of the city the principal of the largest 
high school, a person long interested in the youth problems of 
the area, was instrumental in setting the plan in motion. His 
vice principal met with student representatives who discussed 
the role students might take in the planning and administer- 
ing of a program. 

Early in the fall of 1941 the Merchants Association of this 
area and the Kiwanians were approached regarding Hal- 
lowe'en. The Kiwanians invited six other organizations in- 
cluding the Merchants to appoint representatives to serve on a 
neighborhood Hallowe'en committee. Although the meeting 
places of these groups centered in and around the district, 
membership extended over the greater part of the eastern 
area of the city. Representatives of the Police Department 
and the Recreation Department and the Coordinator of the 
County Hallowe'en Committee were invited to sit in with 
this group in the making of its plans. A costume parade and 
street dance were selected as the Hallowe'en features for the 
1941 celebration to which children living within a mile radius 
of the center of the area were to be invited. 

Faculty and student body representatives of schools in the 
area were invited to sit on the committee. The vice principal 
of the high school again led the students in their discussions. 
As a result of student suggestions the plans were greatly en- 
tiched. The co-operative planning was an educational ex- 
perience of real value not only for the students but for the 
adult members of the committee as well. Many preconceived 
ideas were changed by the force of “young logic.” One of 
the most frequently expressed ideas by members of the com- 
mittee after these meetings was that here true democracy 
had been at work. Although the several organizations had 
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made community contributions independently, this was the 
first time they had united for a common social purpose. 

In addition to the experience in planning, students par- 
ticipated in the costume parade, pie-eating and other con- 
tests, dancing and supervision. All of the activities were 
centered in a small city park. Streets were roped off adjacent 
to the park, which became a veritable island of fun and 
amusement in the stream of a hustling business center. Ap- 
proximately twenty thousand people crowded the streets. No 
vandalism was reported on Hallowe’en for the entire area. 

In discussing the effectiveness of this neighborhood enter- 
prise, leaders were of the opinion that the Hallowe'en cele- 
bration was but a “take-off” for larger community effort. 
Recreation Department, Police Department and the schools 
had concentrated their efforts in behalf of youth, with youth 
participating actively in the accomplishment of a worth- 
while project. At the present time plans are under way and 
preliminary contacts have been made for similar neighbor- 
hood organization in other sections of the city. While in these 
other areas the planning group may be handicapped by the 
fact that there are few representative service clubs or associa- 
tions, there may be distinct ethnic groups which can be 
counted upon to give support. Each district will require its 
own internal plan of organization and will evolve its own 
leadership. 


The Mills College orientation program which is described 
below will serve to show how college students may assume 
responsibility for the well-being of college community mem- 
bers. Permitted the opportunity to devise their own pro- 
cedure, these college women have demonstrated their willing- 
ness and ability to meet the trust imposed in them. 


THE MILLS COLLEGE STUDENT ORIENTATION PROGRAM— 
A LABORATORY FOR GROWTH IN SOCIAL LIVING 


The Mills College Students’ Handbook of September, 
1941, sets forth under the heading of “Student Government” 
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this statement on its grant of powers and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility: 

Student Government at Mills has developed steadily since the 
Grant of Powers by the President and Faculty in 1914. More 
than twenty-five years of growth and experimentation have pro- 
duced an organization to which every Mills girl may look with 
just pride as one of the finest examples of student administration 
in the country. The basis of our student government is the Honor 
Code which, in turn, is based upon the personal integrity of 
each student. 


Grant of Powers to Mills College Concerning 
Self-Government 


I 
The President and the Faculty of Mills College, with the sanc- 
tion of the Trustees, do hereby grant to the Associated Students 
of Mills College, subject to revocation at any time at the dis- 
cretion of the President and Faculty, the following powers, 
namely: cooperation in administering residence regulations, and 
in organizing hall life for successful academic and social living; 
and such other powers as may hereafter be given by the Presi- 
dent and the Faculty. 
II 


The constitution and by-laws must in the first instance be 
approved by the President and Faculty. All proposed amend- 
ments in order to become laws must be approved by the Residence 
Committee representing the President and Faculty. 


III 
The President and Faculty trust the Associated Students to 
unite with them in maintaining a high standard of scholarship 
and character, in perpetuating the religious inheritance and life 
of the college and its spirit of service, and in making possible a 
wide usefulness to community and state. 


Preamble to the Constitution 
We, the students of Mills College, believing that the ideals 
of an institution whose purpose is the pursuit of truth in academic 
fields are realized only through the conviction of the funda- 
mental importance of high standards of personal honor on the 
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part of every member of that institution, accept the trust and 
privileges vested in us by the President and Faculty of Mills 
College. Upon this basis of personal responsibility, we formulate 
and establish this Constitution as a means of exercising those 
powers. 

Even before this formal grant of powers in 1914 in fact, 
ever since the early beginnings of this women’s college in 
1852 in the little seminary in Benecia, California—the stu- 
dents not only have taken the responsibility for their own 
activities but have felt a responsibility for the happiness and 
well-being of the new girls coming in to “the college family,” 
as well as for the continuous adjustment of the already estab- 
lished members. 

With this grant of powers in 1914, an increasingly 
elaborate structure of government has grown up. That part 
of the student responsibility for the entering freshman was 
at first called the “Junior Sister Program,” later the “Orienta- 
tion Program.” At that time students co-operated with college 
officers in planning and carrying through as hostesses the 
“Freshman Week End.” This was a series of social events, 
placement tests, advising and the like, set in the week end 
preceding the registration of all students other than freshmen. 

In the student government conference of 1939 an especially 
active and creative group concerned with planning for this 
student orientation program undertook to recommend a 
number of changes: first, that a more dynamic and less 
serious name be chosen for the group, one that would appeal 
in true campus "lingo" to the incoming freshman and would 
at the same time suggest the fun and comradeship of the 
student sponsor's relationship. Out of many suggestions these 
older college friends and guides were finally named “Zip- 
pers.” This strange use of a term known in another context 
caused alarm and criticism in some quarters, but the students, 
old and new, from the outset liked the name and protected 
it against all comers. It was accepted and has remained an 
important symbol of this service program. What the “Zipper” 
is and does is explained in the words of the 1941 chairman 
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in her summary report and recommendations made at the 
Student Government Planning Conference in the spring of 
1941; 


Executive Board Conference 
May 9-11, 1941 
Report of the Orientation Round Table: 

The Zipper, as the term has developed in the last two years, 
is a sophomore, junior, or senior student chosen for the purpose 
of creating an informal and meaningful relationship with entering 
students that will help them make the adjustment necessary to a 
satisfactory life at Mills College. She is selected on the basis of 
her personality and ability to fulfill the plan of the organization. 

The purpose of the Zipper Organization includes the fol- 
lowing: 

to establish an organized situation in which training can be 

given in leadership, counseling, and guidance to the Zippers 

themselves for the practical application as Zippers and as lead- 
ers on campus. 

to aid each individual student in the realization of the hap- 

piest and most meaningful life at Mills during her first year. 

During the present world crisis which is becoming more im- 
minent each day, the life of each Mills student will be influenced 
by the modifications in the social structure throughout the coun- 
try. Therefore, in consideration of the year 1941-42, the Zipper 
organization must realize the changing needs which it is en- 
deavoring to meet and adjust its methods and procedures ac- 
cordingly. 

In an effort to establish an organization which will prove 


effective in meeting our first purpose, we make the following 
recommendations: 


Choice of Zippers 

In order to provide a satisfactory method of choice of Zippers, 
we recommend that the Zippers in each hall be chosen by a com- 
mittee composed of the old and new Orientation Chairman, the 
present Zippers in the hall, the hall president, freshman repre- 
sentative on hall council, dean of undergraduate students, and 
the head resident. 

Several apprentices will be chosen in the same manner and 
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will attend all training courses. They will fill any vacancies which 
occur in the personnel of the Zipper organization. 

We recommend that changes be made in the personnel when 
existing Zippers prove unsatisfactory, or tender their resignations. 

We recommend that a resident Zipper be appointed for each 
non-resident student, in addition to the non-resident Zipper. The 
function of this resident Zipper will be to draw the non-resident 
student into hall life. : 


Choice of Zipper Chairmen of Halls 


The Zipper Chairman of each hall and of the non-resident 
group shall be appointed by the Orientation Chairman. It is sug- 
gested that she consult the hall president, head resident, Zippers 
and any other source which will prove helpful in her decision. 
(If possible a sophomore Zipper should be appointed to this 
position.) 


Function of Zipper Chairmen in the Halls 


We recommend the following responsibilities for the Zipper 
chairmen of the halls: 
They will function as a Zipper council to assist the Orientation 
Chairmen and the Dean of Undergraduate Students in plan- 
ning the program for Zipper meetings throughout the year. 
They will act as head Zippers in the hall, to be the medium 
by which problems of the hall are brought to the attention of 
the Chairman of Orientation. 
They will call and preside at occasional meetings in the hall 
for discussion of specific problems. f | 
They will cooperate with the hall president, and sit on hall 
council by invitation. . j 
They will be responsible for the attendance of the Zippers in 
their hall at large Zipper meetings. 


Training Meetings 

It is recommended that the Zipper organization hold these 
meetings this spring and at least one meeting a month through- 
out the following year. As nearly as possible the procedure at 
these meetings will be half lecture and half discussion of specific 
problems raised by the Zippers. Topics for meetings this spring, 
as suggested, are: 
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Evaluation of each Zipper's resources for meeting the responsi- 
bilities of this position. 

Discussion between faculty advisers and Zippers concerning 
the advisory system for next year. 

Discussion between the old and new Judicial Boards and Zip- 
pers for an understanding of an interpretation of the honor 
code. In addition, there will be information concerning vari- 
ous agencies of student government with which the Zipper 
must be familiar. 

Suggestions for topics throughout the year are: 

Education concerning employment, scholarship, loan funds, 
etc. 

The importance and means of preserving good health. 

'The importance of providing for a satisfactory religious ex- 
perience, 

Awareness and interpretation of the world situation as it in- 
fluences life in college. 


In planning the agenda for these meetings it is important to 
correlate all these topics as means toward counseling and guid- 


ance. Therefore, there should be a continuity in planning the 
material for these discussions. 


Cooperation of Vice President and Orientation Chairman: 

We recommend that the Vice President and the Orientation 
Chairman cooperate on specific problems within the activities 
groups concerning Zippees within these activities. 

ee »»** »*» 
In order to aid each individual student in the realization of 


the happiest and most meaningful life at Mills College, we rec- 
ommend the following: 


Need for Good Health 


We recommend that the Zippers meet with the Zippees to 
further interpret the residence rules following the presentation 
of these rules by hall council. In this interpretation the Zippers 
will make the rules more meaningful by clarifying the reasons 
for them. 

In an effort to encourage intelligent habits of sleep, the Zipper, 
during the orientation week, will emphasize the value of getting 
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sufficient sleep. Throughout the year, the Zippers will cooperate 
with the proctors in encouraging quiet within the hall. 

Throughout the year the Zippers will encourage the Zippees 
to take advantage of the facilities for guarding health offered by 
the Health Center. ; 

We recommend that the head resident notify the Zipper when 
one of her Zippees is in the Infirmary. 

We recommend that the metabolism test be included as an 
optional item on the medical examination which is required be- 
fore entrance to college. 


Need for Satisfactory Religious Experience 

We recommend that the chapel be open at all times for medi- 
tation, provided it is possible to insure the safety of chapel 
property. 

We recommend that music be provided in the chapel from 
5:30-6:00 p.m. every week day for the first two weeks. The con- 
tinuance of this practice will be left to the discretion of the 
Chapel Committee and the Zippers. 

We recommend that a chapel service be held before the in- 
stallation of entering students. ; 

The Zipper should find out the religious affiliation of her Zip- 
pees and tell them how they may get to local churches. : 

The Zippers should make their Zippees aware of the various 
denominational groups existing on campus. 

We further recommend that Dr. ——————————— and 
Dr. be invited to the various halls for 
informal discussions. The Zippers and Chapel Committee mem- 
bers in the halls can act as hostesses. These discussions might be 
held on Sundays after chapel and through dinner, or on Wednes- 
day evenings following dinner. í 

We recommend that the Zippers explain to the Zippees that 
Dr. and Dr. 
are available for personal discussions. a 

As an introduction to the religious opportunities on campus, 
we recommend that a letter be sent from the Chapel Committee 
Chairman to each entering student before entrance to college, 
which will explain the opportunities for religious experience 
on campus. 

We anoa that a statement regarding religion be re- 
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corded in the Handbook, which will include a description of these 
various channels and the local churches of all denominations. 

It is hoped that in this way a maximum spread of religious 
opportunity will be provided. 


Need for Satisfactory Academic Achievement 
In an effort to promote cooperation between faculty advisers 
and Zippers in the realization of a satisfactory academic experi- 
ence, we recommend; 
The faculty advisers invite their advisees and their Zippers 
for an informal discussion early in the year. 
That the faculty advisers be sent lists of their advisees’ Zippers, 
and the Zippers be sent a list of their Zippees’ advisers. 
That the Zippers, immediately upon their arrival, consult the 
material in the folders in the Dean’s office concerning their 
Zippees in an effort to understand the academic interests as 
well as the leisure interests of their Zippees. 
That the Zipper meet with each Zippee in an effort to under- 
stand the course definitions prior to registration. She would not 
act in any advisory capacity. 
That each Zipper be in the Union on the day of registration to 
assist her Zippees. 
In an effort to eliminate duplication of advice following posts, 
the head resident, academic chairman, hall president, and hall 
Zipper chairman will meet as a clearing committee to discuss 
the academic problems of entering students. After this discus- 
sion responsibility for advising will be delegated to the person 
most concerned in each instance. 
At the time of reading week, the faculty adviser will give 
specific information and advice, the hall president will deal 
with general attitudes in the hall, and the Zipper will be 
available for any further information her Zippees may desire. 
It is recommended that an earnest effort be made to establish 
a functional cooperation between the Zipper and the faculty 
adviser in academic counseling. 


Need for Satisfactory Use of Leisure Time 

As an introduction to activities, we recommend that an in- 
formal meeting be held in the Student Union early in the fall, at 
which time the heads of activities will describe their various 
activities to the entering students. The guests at this meeting will 
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be the Zippees and the Zippers. The approach to this meeting 
will emphasize selection in participation. Following this meet- 
ing, the Zippers will further encourage selection of activities 
which are particularly suited to their Zippees. 

It is recommended that the Zippers take their Zippees to the 
important functions on campus, such as concerts, exhibitions, 
plays, forum, etc., at least once fairly early in the year. This will 
serve as an introduction to the opportunities on the campus itself. 


Need for Financial Adjustment 

We recommend that the Zippers introduce their Zippees to 
such things as employment, scholarships, loan funds, etc., as a 
means for meeting financial difficulties. 

It is felt that the Zippers should encourage the Zippees in 
inexpensive types of entertainment, by use of the facilities on 
campus, and to plan picnics, hikes, etc. 


Need for Satisfactory Social Relationships 

In order that freshmen will become acquainted with their class- 
mates, we recommend that several picnics be planned in the fall. 

In order that Zippees may become acquainted with upper- 
classmen, as well as freshmen in other halls, we recommend that 
Zippers take their Zippees to dinner in other halls early in the 
year. k 

Because a misinterpretation has resulted from the statement in 
the Handbook, “With the coming of upperclassmen, freshmen 
assume their natural status. Upper-classmen, instead of opening 
doors, expect to have them opened for them, and academic order, 
freshmen always last, is strictly observed,” we recommend that 
this clause be deleted. We further recommend that hall councils 
be responsible for insuring academic order. , 

In an effort to establish satisfactory relationships with men, we 
recommend that the Zippers work closely with the hall social 
head in getting dates for their Zippees. í 

It is recommended that the opening orientation no-date dance 
be given in each hall. Details for the procedure at this dance 
will be submitted to the social head. 


Satisfactory Introduction to Policies of Student Government 
It is recommended that the Judicial Board meet with the en- 
tering students in each hall early in the year to interpret the 
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honor code. We suggest that these meetings be informal without 
academic robes. 

We recommend that the freshman issue of the Weekly be 
continued. 

As an introduction to Executive Board and to Activities Board, - 
it is recommended that the Zippers make an effort to take their 
Zippees to at least one open meeting of each of these boards some 
time during the first semester. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 

We recommend that a buffet luncheon be held for Zippers 
and Zippees out of doors on Saturday noon between the two 
placement examinations. : 

During the first few weeks of school it is recommended that | 
one or two upper-classmen preside over tables at meals and en- - 
courage proper dining room procedure. 

In order that the freshmen waitresses may take part in the 
full orientation program, it is recommended that adjustments be 
made with the Institution Administration to relieve them of serv- 
ing duties on Saturday night, Sunday noon, and Sunday supper - 
of Orientation Week. It is further recommended that the fresh- 1 
men waitresses be allowed to serve at early table during the first 
two weeks of the year in order that they may eat with the rest — 
of the students. 

It is recommended that there be a straw ballot among the - 

ippers for a choice of Orientation Head. 

Respectfully submitted, 
, Chairman 
, Secretary 


Orientation Round Table 


Another changed emphasis coming from the 1939 Planning - 
Group was the extension of the Zipper program from a - 
mere week end of hospitality to a sister-friend responsibility 
throughout the year. This group of young campus leaders 
realized through their own experiences and through skill- : 
ful advising that the feeling of having a friend may be one - 
of the most potent factors for adjustment in the psychological - 
climate of the girl entering a new situation—the primary - 
base of adjustment. 
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The Zipper message sent out to all freshmen in the 
Students’ Handbook during the summer of 1941 shows the 
Zipper purpose as explained to the entering freshmen. 


One of your first direct contacts with Mills will be a letter 
from your “Zipper.” She will explain to you that she is not a 
mechanical attachment, but a preappointed friend whose aim is 
to help you answer your questions, and direct your footsteps 
through the year, especially during the first weeks of college. 

From your arrival on Friday until the advent of the upper- 
classmen on the following Tuesday, the freshmen are the most 
important people on the campus. The Orientation Committee of 
sixty upperclassmen Zippers has planned a program of events to 
make you feel at home, and the administration has planned addi- 
tional events such as placement tests to make you feel at college. 
At the Dean’s Dinner on Saturday night entering students and 
members of the faculty are present. On Sunday morning, Presi- 
dent Reinhardt gives an address of welcome in the Hall for 
Chamber Music and in the afternoon is “At Home” to students 
and their parents. In the meantime, there are free hours in which 
to unpack, shop, and arrange your room before classes begin on 
Wednesday. 

Monday brings Registration, with your faculty adviser pres- 
ent to explain why it might be better for you to start with Philos- 
ophy 11 and save Philosophy 43 for another year. Tuesday, with 
the coming of the upperclassmen, freshmen assume their natural 
status. The excitement continues, however, for the return of the 
sophomores begins a short period of friendly rivalry traditionally . 
observed between the two lower classes. The Cap Hunt and the 
Pushball Game occupy the first week after the beginning of 
classes, with the sophomores expending all their energy in a 
campus-wide search for the hidden freshman caps, and the fresh- 
men devoting their time to practicing for the crucial pu ! ball 
game. A picnic for the two classes closes the week of competition, 
and everyone settles down to going to college. By this time en- 
tering students belong to Mills and are almost as much at home 
as is the most august senior. 


The tradition has grown up on the campus, making the 
Zipper responsibility a very important privilege. The students 
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who are selected for this honor not only feel this responsibil- 
ity but make it specific in the following pledge: 


Mills College, California 
Associated Students 
1941 
I hereby state that I will have the necessary time and interest, 
and will work earnestly at fulfilling the responsibilities of a 
"Zipper" during the year 1941-1942, which are as follows: 

(1) Attendance at a training course, consisting of a series of 
meetings during May, 1941, under direction arranged 
by the Orientation Chairman. 

(2) Return to college for a dinner meeting, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 11, 1941. 

(3) Informal contact with each of assigned entering students 
at least once a week throughout the first eight weeks of 
school, and thereafter, at a minimum of once every two 
weeks. 

(4) Attendance at a monthly meeting of the "Zippers" which 
will be a continuation of training and discussion. 

Signed 

The post of chairman of the Zipper Organization is one of 

the most coveted and responsible student tasks on the campus. 
It has been held by girls of unusual intelligence and charm, 
all students with a highly developed sense of social re- 
sponsibility—girls who gain much personal satisfaction 
from their part in extending outgoing social relationships on 
the campus. They are concerned with human beings, their 
growth and development, through group experiences. ‘They 
are concerned with the social life of the campus, in the hall, 
in clubs, in student government, in class organization. 

"There is no verbatim report available of the various dis- 

cussions in which Zippers state their aspirations, methods 
of work, interpersonal relationships, outcomes of their many 
acts of friendliness, guidance given by the various faculty 
and administrative members. Yet there is a strong belief held 
by students and faculty who have been part of the process 
at both the receiving and the giving ends that students who 
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act as Zippers grow in their understanding of other human 
beings, learn to identify with others in seeing and meeting 
problems, learn to value the group experiences of residence, 
clubs, class and the like as means by which individual and 
social goals are merged. There is every reason to believe that 
the learnings gained in taking this responsibility for others 
are not confined to the campus gates but carry over into the 
larger community expression in the lives lived by these 
women after college graduation. 


Undoubtedly, most American communities are giving their 
younger citizens opportunities for becoming oriented in 
community living. There remains much to be done in estab- 
lishing well-co-ordinated programs on a community basis 
which assure consistent and sequential growth in participa- 
tion. Schools are beginning to incorporate guided group 
participation as an objective worthy of direct effort. Voluntary 
social groups are realizing their responsibility for affording 
directed. experience in the skills of group living. However, 
efforts are still sporadic and unrelated. Those contacting the 
same individual children and youth have not found it im- 
perative upon them to plan together for the rounded guid- 
ance of these individuals. 

American youth should be learning the effectiveness of 
group effort. They should know both how to contribute their 
abilities for the interest and welfare of the group and how to 
help others do the same. Young persons whose lives stem 
out of a democratic culture should be learning the ways of 
participating effectively in that culture as well as gaining an 
awareness to the need for improving the process of living 
effectively in the interest of bettering that culture for them- 
selves and for others. oe 

Leaders must be prepared who will be capable of guiding 
the group process and arousing an appreciation of it in others 
as a way of more abundant individual and social living. 


Chapter VI 
PREPARATION FOR TOMORROW’S LEADERSHIP 


To assure children and youth encouragement and guid- 
ance in typical group experience which will lead to com- 
munity participation, leaders must be selected and prepared 
in relation to the demands which will be made upon them. 
Teachers, recreation and social workers will constitute the 
source of professional leadership which will give direction 
to community living. Whether the living within the com- 
munity is co-operative in character and whether resources 
are co-ordinated so as to best serve individuals will depend 
to a large measure upon the quality and preparation of 
leaders for educational and social service. 

There is evidenced a growing realization that education 
is fast becoming conscious of an obligation for extending its 
services to all members of the community. Dean Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, says this of the 
schoolhouse of the future: 


The schoolhouse of the future will be more than a school. 
It will be the home of community services. The teacher will be 
more than an instructor. He will be one of various community 
workers. The superintendent of schools will also be an adminis- 
trator of community services. And the lay committee appoint 
or elected to supervise how children learn will be more than a 
school board—even more than a board of education—it will be 
the board of citizens whose duty it will be to see to it not only 
that children are taught to be literate, healthy, patriotic, g 
and able to earn a living, but also that infants shall be properly 
born; children fed, housed and clothed; youth guided to a job 
and provided with work experience until permanently settled; 
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and all our people given opportunity to be healthy, educated, 
and have decent provision for recreation (238).1 


Needless to say, neither Dean Russell nor his colleague, 
N. L. Engelhardt, whose recent statements regarding the 
school plant follow, conceive of teachers and principals as 
carrying the full burden of leadership within the community. 
Dr. Engelhardt writes: 


The future schoolhouse must be a community house. It must 
not be afflicted with the old disease of “cubicleosis,” but it must 
be highly flexible, highly adaptable, and thoroughly in tune with 
educational programs seeking to solve the fundamental problems 
of democratic living and democratic relationships (92).? 

The school plant of the future must fit the needs of the com- 
munity, It must be planned with relation to the resources of the 
community. It must provide for the economic, social development 
of the community. It must offer a rallying center for all kinds of 
groups interested in promoting the interests of the community. 
Such a school will take on characteristics that are vastly different 
from the schoolhouses of the past. If our democracy is to advance, 
the facilities provided for education must aid constructively in 
that advance (92).* 


The basic contribution of the teacher and social service 
worker are becoming more and more related as time goes on. 
Both are involved in helping youth acquire the social skills 
and the knowledge and personal behavior which are essential 
to satisfying co-operative community living. The specific 
services differ but the general background of preparation for 
guiding social living is common for both types of leadership. 
The teacher and social worker are both expected to be persons 
capable of shaping environments so that maturing individuals 
may have an opportunity to develop those personal com- 
petences necessary in a society of self-directing individuals. 

A survey of the selection and preparation practices in col- 

1 (238) W. F. Russell, New York Times, April 5, 1942. 1 

292) N. L. Engelhardt, "Community ools for Democracy, 


Teachers College Record, December, 1942, p. 182. 
* (92) Ibid., p. 186. 
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leges and universities which prepare teachers and social 
workers indicates recognition of the fact that the individual 
and his environment are accepted as the total problem 
upon which education must concentrate. To social work, 
in general, falls the responsibility for modification of the 
environmental factors while with the school rests the re- 
sponsibility for having each individual acquire the basic social 
skills. The social worker attempts to improve the environ- 
mental conditions so that they facilitate the individual’s de- 
velopment. The teacher must be familiar with environmental 
factors and their influence if he is to direct learning effectively. 
These two phases of social education must supplement each 
other. 

Earlier chapters developed the concept that the interaction 
of persons in their numerous group relationships was a 
fundamental characteristic of democratic living. The chapter 
which discussed group leadership outlined what was re- 
quired of the person who successfully guided the interaction 
of persons in a group. The chapters describing the social 
education needed for community participation indicated 
some of the abilities essential to leadership in community 
living if youth is to be guided and directed in community 
orientation and in community improvement. The keynote of 
needed preparation for leadership is sounded in the following 
significant statement of the school’s responsibilities and the 
teacher's part in contributing to democratic living. 


„In a democratic society the school has two essential responsi- 
bilities: a) to have students understand, as far as possible, the 
culture in. all its complexities, its trends, its problems, its poten- 
tialities, and its social experiments and proposals for social bet- 
terment; (2) to have students adopt the democratic way in the 
solution of all problems, 

i In such a school, the teacher is the implementing agent: he 
is guide and counselor to the students in their efforts to under- 
stand the culture and in their experiences with the democratic 
processes, Further, he must exemplify understanding citizenship 
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and the democratic way in all his relations with students, col- 
leagues, parents and others with whom he comes in contact (60).* 


Under the guidance and direction of the Commission on 
Teacher Education the professional preparation of teachers 
has been directed toward making teachers the competent 
implementing agents suggested in the above. 

Leadership in social group work derives its direction from 
a similar affirmation of its function. 

Group work is at once an educational principle and an educa- 
tional process. It has no objectives of its own except in the sense 
that by its very nature it derives both its meaning and its motiva- 
tion from democracy; and in so far as it operates in harmony with 
the basic principles of democratic procedure, it necessarily pro- 
duces and projects objectives within the process itself. 

This being the case, group work represents a resource avail- 
able to many different agencies in different fields. By itself group 
work does not constitute a field. Its application to date has been 
made, in the main, by agencies supplying services in relation 
to play, recreation, and informal education (129).5 

Thus informal education is pointed in the same direction 
as that of formal education, the making of citizens capable 
of assuming their places in a self-directing democratic 
society. 


Personal Qualifications of Leaders 

Both formal and informal education are concerned with 
selecting candidates for leadership who are well and vigorous, 
physically and emotionally. Because leadership of other in- 
dividuals requires sufficient physical stamina and endurance 
for hours of strenuous effort, leaders need to be free of de- 
bilitating physical and emotional disturbances. They must 
be so stable emotionally that their own feelings do not com- 
plicate their understanding and guidance of others. They 

x issi ucation, Bennington Planning 
Conc oie Cooperatie Sy of Teacher Edsoation, 1939, 
p. 48. 


®(129) Charles E. Hendry and Ray E. Johns, Group Work: 
rmations and Applications, 1940, p. 6. 
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must be vital and positive persons and give evidence of a 
confidence born of good health and general well-being. 

Emotional maturity is more dependent upon potentialities 
for growth than upon chonological age. Testing of the be- 
havior of the candidate for leadership while in contact with 
younger persons and again with those of his own age is 
suggested as a way of determining emotional readiness for 
guidance. Interest in other persons and their activities is one 
evidence of personal adequacy for leadership. 

Intellectual maturity is also an essential. While academic 
competence is one index of mental ability, the general or- 
ganization of one’s self in such a way as to accomplish with 
economy and dispatch what is to be learned is probably a 
more accurate indication of the way in which the individual 
habitually will perform. Leaders should be alert to that which 
is happening around them. Their powers of assimilation and 
interpretation are all important in directing the intellectual 
and social learning of others. They must be sufficiently able 
mentally to understand and guide the psychological aspects 
of development. 

Socially, the leader must be capable of satisfactory rela- 
tionships with other people. His own personal appearance, 
social graces and interest in literature, art and music tend 
to make him acceptable and appreciated by others. Aptitudes 
and skills also contribute to his social competence and 
effectiveness in stimulating other persons to self-expression 
and consequent growth. 

General integrity of personality and consistency of be- 
havior commend the dependability of the leader as worthy 
of trust and confidence. Erratic and irrational behavior have 
no place in the positive personal qualifications for leadership. 
Children and youth, ially, reveal themselves only to 
those whose responses know. The temperamental in- 
dividual does not qualify as counselor and guide of youth. 


_ For the direction of informal play, recreation and camp- 
ing, the same emotionally well-balanced, physically vital, in* 
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telligent and socially adequate person is sought as is selected 
for teaching. The references (214),° (112)? which enumerate 
the qualifications for leisure and recreation leaders for camp 
counselors and for admission to accredited schools of social 
work will substantiate the deduction that the competences 
for prospective leadership in social group work are not unlike 
those required for effective teaching. The assumption under- 
lying preparation is that children and youth do not differ 
when they engage in particular activities. They take the 
same background of experience to each of the several situa- 
tions. Their home life cannot be segmented from their social 
life and their school life should not be compartmentalized. 
Guidance is made effective by perceiving each individual in 
the totality of his relationships. j 

Prospective candidates for leadership in all aspects of educa- 
tion, formally prescribed schooling and the more informal 
areas of education such as recreation, camping and volunteer 
social group work, need to be young persons who are sen- 
sitive to others and to the environment in which these others 
live. Courses of preparation for specific skills may contribute 
the secondary aspect of preparation if the individuals 
selected for preparation are socially minded, flexible persons 
who have learned to work and play with others. 


Preparation for Leadership 


Forward-looking programs of preparation for teaching and 
for social group work have within their structures courses and 
provisions for directed learning which are similar in nature. 
Differences in preparation lie chiefly in each individual's pur- 
suit of one or more major fields of interest. To an increasing 
degree, there is a planned effort in colleges and universities 
to relate the first two years of general education to the stu- 
dent's field of specialization. 

* (214) M. H. Neumeyer and E. S. Neumeyer, Leisure and. Rec- 
reation, 1936, p. 370. 


7 (112) George Williams College, Character Education im the 
Summer Camp, III, 1935. 
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Teacher and group work preparation more and more are 
becoming functional. As an illustration of what is meant by 
functional, the curriculum of the Central State ‘Teachers 
College of Mount Pleasant, Michigan, is a good example. 
The Mount Pleasant faculty selected four major areas of 
relationships in which students who are preparing to be 
teachers need experience and guidance. ‘These areas are as 
follows: social relationships, family relationships, personal 
relationships and vocational relationships (125).* The whole 
curriculum is organized around these student needs. 

The program of the School of Education of Syracuse 
University is an outstanding example of a completely func- 
tionalized curriculum (76).* 

Another "reconstructed" program of education is to be 
found in the College of Education of Ohio State University 
(155).° The Ohio State faculty protested against the isola- 
tion from the world of reality in the general practices of 
teacher education. Their purpose became one of taking stu- 
dents from the campus for some of their educative experi- 
ences. Immediately upon entrance, in the freshman year, 
students were introduced to a study of the community 
through excursions and through a basic course in educational 
sociology. Contacts were made with institutions and individ- 
uals in the community. Gradually in the Ohio State pro 
gram students learned to see a community as a complex en- 
vironment with the school as a part of the total situation. 
Sufficient time has elapsed for the worth of this type of 
situational learning to have demonstrated its effectiveness as 
a procedure in teacher education. 

The Handbook of the Laboratory Activities for Pre-Service 
Teachers at the University of Wisconsin is typical of the 

*(125) K. Heaton . R. iculum 
Based x Prid Nen g eit 1935.4 . arep sates 

(76) Curriculum Committee of the School of Education, Syra- 
cuse University, A Functional Program of Teacher Education, 1941. 

(155) A. J. Klein, ed, Adventures. in the Reconstruction 
Education, 1940. 
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best developments in active laboratory preparation of teach- 
ers (180).” 

The trends in professional education for social group 
work indicate a similar regard for “learning by doing,” for 
the need for understanding human beings and their behavior 
and for knowing through firsthand contacts the social prob- 
lems of community and group living. Catalogues of colleges 
and universities as well as the yearbooks of the American 
Association for the Study of Group Work contain descriptions 
of courses and statements of philosophy which substantiate 
these emphases. In addition a fundamental understanding of 
sociology is included as a prerequisite for social service. 

Professional education for recreation (214)™ stresses gen- 
eral knowledge and academic training as a broad general 
base. To quote from one source, “There is a growing feel- 
ing that physical education together with general courses in 
education and psychology, special preparation in speech and 
music and a general background in the social sciences are 
the main lines of academic training essential to community 
recreation leadership. Some insist upon a general knowledge 
of the physical sciences, anatomy, biology and botany." The 
same source continues, "Just as the schools of education re- 
quire practice teaching and schools of social work require 
practical theory work as a part of preparation so must the 
recreation leader have practical work on a practice teaching 
level in the field of recreation" (214).”* 

Recreation and camping (175) are being viewed as part of 
the cultural complex with leadership in those areas being 
directed toward relating itself to a total social planning pro- 
gram. This means that candidates for service in these areas, 
too, are being prepared to participate in a total social pattern 


" (180) Camilla M. Low, Handbook y Armas wii Activities for 
Pre-Service Teachers at the University of Wisconsin, 1941. ni 

2214) M. H. Neumeyer and E. S. Neumeyer, Leisure 
Recreation, 1936 


i8 (214) Ibid., pp. 376, 378. 
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and need the same background for understanding persons in 
their environment as is considered essential in teaching. 
"Typical of the broadened view is this significant observation: 

"Those who have now come to view recreation as a positive 
element in contemporary culture are beginning to discover 
that its goals are organically related to a cluster of other 
movements. It cannot be demonstrated that recreation broadly 
conceived will automatically produce healthy citizens, but 
the new health movement and the modern recreation move- 
ment certainly bear a relation to each other. If, then, the rec- 
reation enthusiast is sincere, he will also wish to promote the 
generalized health program. He will not insist upon funds for 
playgrounds at the expense of expenditures for hospitals and 
clinics" (175). 

It becomes imperative, if this organic concept of inter- 
relatedness of parts actuates programs of education for teach- 
ers, social group workers and for those guiding informal 
group activities, that there should be included in the prepara- 
tion of each opportunities for becoming acquainted with the 
work of the others. There is an apparent trend for those pre- 
paring for social service to pursue problems of investigation 
into the school. Thus they are familiarized with the school. 
Likewise prospective teachers are introduced to playground 
work, camping and to agency group work through serving a 
short apprenticeship or through assumption of responsibility 
for some phase of group work during their years in college. 
This practice not only affords the acquisition of skills but 
also brings students into immediate contact with the insti- 
tutions of the community as well as with mature commu- 
nity leaders. 

Students of the social process and particularly of the leader- 
ship characteristics demanded by the future need to know 
how to interpret the impact of the cultural patterns within 
which individuals live. Community exploration and study 
should reveal the influences of the various racial and ethnic 

(175) E. Lindeman, Leisure—A National Issue, 1939, p. 50. 
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groups upon the children of those groups as well as the 
common community influences upon the growing generation 
living within that community. Ways in which emerging 
personalities reflect the aspirations and beliefs of the com- 
munity are of vital importance to the leader of any com- 
munity group. 

While the books listed under Community Study in “What 
to Read” on page 158 suggest methods for community analysis, _ 
the investigator of the social process within the community 
must find ways and means for discovering the interaction of 
individuals and of groups. Since the community is a con- 
stellation of groups, the techniques suggested in earlier 
chapters for studying individuals in groups are equally use- 
ful as techniques for community study. In fact, any analysis 
of the community which does not include an appraisal of the 
socializing effect of the ongoing group process within the 
community will overlook the socializing influence of the 
dynamic qualities of the community. 

Unfortunately, not all educators who are directing the 
selection and subsequent preparation of young persons for 
teaching and for social group work have a sufficiently broad 
concept of the interlocking relationship of community func- 
tions. In institutions over which they preside, programs tend 
to include training in techniques predominately and are not 
dedicated to giving students a broad general education as a 
base supplemented by specific preparation in a selected type 
of service with an alertness to the relationship of that service 
to other factors of the environment. However, there is ample 
evidence to support the conclusion that the trend is in this 
latter direction. An ever increasing number of institutions 
are considering their own resources and the resources of the 
communities in which they are located as laboratories in 
which prospective leaders can learn to participate in group 
life within the college and within the community. They are 
exposing their students to methods which students will use 
later and are giving students opportunities to know children 
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and youth through direct contact with them in various learn- 
ing and social situations. 

Some colleges and universities not only provide practice 
teaching or practice experience in group leadership but also 
plan to include an apprenticeship period in which students 
serve in communities other than the immediate one in which 
the college or university is located. Time for such apprentice- 
ship ranges from a few weeks to several months. 


Future Leadership 


During the years in which the Commission on "Teacher 
Education has been active marked progress has been made 
in preparing leaders for community work who are intelli- 
gently aware of the home-school-agency-playground as the 
environmental situation which touches children’s lives as well 
as the general community influences within which that life 
is being lived. Recently prepared leaders are more conscious 
of the interrelatedness of the various services which youth 
require than were their predecessors. The war has necessi- 
tated co-operative pooling of resources and personnel. All in 
all, situational learning has come to be the co-operative con- 
cern of all who are interested in the growth and development 
of individuals in and through participation with others. 

Students who aspire to positions of leadership in tomorrow's 
world should test their own readiness for the demands which 
that leadership will place upon them. This brief synthesis 
followed by a suggested self survey or stock taking with which 
the chapter closes indicates the aspects of experiencing for 
which the student should make himself responsible and the 
appropriate areas of preparation which should be included 
within the college program for developing and extending the 
understandings and skills essential to professional leadership. 


"TU 
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Aspects of 
Experiencing 


Understanding oneself 


Learning to participate in 
groups 


Understanding human be- 
ings at the various age 
levels 


Understanding social 
forces 


Understanding the com- 
munity both socially 
and institutionally 


Understanding the mean- 
ings and use of one's 
own major field as tools 
for youth education 


Appropriate Areas of College 
Program 
Courses in psychology 
Conferences with wise advisers and 
friends 
Developing spiritual or religious 
values 


Participation in group experiences 
Curricular and extracurricular activi- 


ties 
Leading youth groups 
Participating in community activities 


Courses in growth and development 
of children 

Psychology courses 

Leading youth groups, one's contem- 
poraries, adult groups 

Practice or apprenticeship service 


Courses in sociology, history, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy 
Community study 


Community excursions and analysis 
(Community survey) 

Participation in community activities 

Apprenticeship service in one or more 
community institutions 


Courses in the major field and re- 
lated subject areas 

"Induction" into the school 

Directed teaching or apprentice ex- 


periences 


"A 
j 
Ü 
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Suggested Self Survey or Stock Taking 


(A suggested exercise for students preparing for community 
leadership.) 


Steps 

Read Chapters I, VI and VII 

Write a biographical sketch 
Cues for items to include: 

Size of home community. 

Size of family, race and religious affiliation. 

Occupation of parent or guardian. 

Amount of assistance needed from scholarship, fellow- 
ship, employment. 

Nature and extent of activities in high school, college 
or community—such as- church, social work, summer 
camp work, vocational experience. What positions have 
you held? Describe each. 

What are your interests and plans for future work? 

Why do you wish to enter the teaching profession? 

What age do you most enjoy? 

What experience have you had with children? What age 
group? 

How do you spend your leisure time? If you could do 
as you wish, what recreation would you select? 

Write out briefly your summary of the forces and conditions 
in the modern world in which you will be taking leadership 
responsibility. 

Set goals for yourself as a community leader in such a world 
situation. 

As for example: 

Your ability to appraise co-operative behavior in others 
of varying age levels, 

Your ability to provide an environment conducive to co- 
operative behavior; your own conduct as an example 
of democratic behavior. 

Note experiences which are preparing you. 

Note what additional experiences you will need. 

Plan where and how you will obtain these. 

Plan necessary elements of your professional preparation. 


l 
l 
| 


Chapter VII 


EDUCATION FOR LIVING IN AN INTERDE- 
PENDENT WORLD 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Tu: basic hypothesis upon which this book is developed can 
be simply stated. It is that all peoples of the earth are now, 
as never before, and quite certainly for all future time, closely 
interrelated and dependent upon one another for the neces- 
sities of a civilized modern society. 

Many forces active in the world have brought this about 
in our time, not the least of these being the perfection of 
radio communication and the work of two young brothers 
in Toledo, Ohio, who in 1903 insisted upon experimenting 
with the fantastic idea of a machine in which men could fly 
through the air. The Wright brothers ushered in an age in 
which all men are too closely held together by the conquest 
of the air to do other than live co-operatively. 

The global aspect of World War II, the united command 
of the Allied forces, the Atlantic Charter, the shared and 
co-operative planning for peace and reconstruction evident 
in every pronouncement on such problems, not only give 
evidence of general agreement on the basic fact of interde- 
pendence as a law of today’s world, but also give suggestion 
and pattern for the procedure implied when this basic fact 
is recognized. It is clear, then, that if we live now and are 
to continue to live in an interdependent world, all people 
must be educated in the understandings and skills which 
make men more able to behave in co-operative ways. All 
teachers and social workers must be skilled in such under- 
standings and competences. All adults, all parents must be 
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helped through adult education to grow in such beliefs and 
behaviors, so that they who have not been so educated may 
grow in the ways demanded by today’s world. The imperative 
fact of “co-operate or perish” demonstrated so clearly in a 
wartime operation like the landing of American forces in 
Africa in November, 1942, must remain an imperative in 
war and peace education, in civilian action and in peacetime 
economic and social planning. 

This book is developed not only upon the basic hypothesis 
of an interdependent world, but upon the fact of “homeo- 
stasis” or co-operation as a law of the organism itself. This 
interdependent organism, living in an interdependent world, 
must learn to regard and to practice balance and co-operation 
as an essential of maintaining life in the human body and 
in the social whole. These essential skills in co-operative living 
can be developed only by living co-operatively. It is then the 
responsibility of the home, church, school, youth clubs and 
civic organizations to center attention on the quality of leader- 
ship, experiences and methods through and in which indi- 
viduals will enjoy and grow through group relationships. The 
outcome must be responsible co-operative behavior first in 
relation to parents, siblings, playmates, leading on to the 
larger demand of community and world. We now know that 
no group or nation can survive in today’s world accepting the 
theory and practice of isolationism. 

This responsible co-operative behavior now accepted as 
essential for survival in an interdependent world, however, 
must not be understood to mean that the group is an end in 
itself, using the individual regardless of his welfare for group 
ends. The end in a democratic country is the fullest develop- 
ment of each individual in relation to other individuals. The 
group experience is the means through which, and the only 
means through which, individuals may learn social behavior. 
The individual cannot come to his fullest stature in isolation. 
He may arrive at the fullness of his development only in and 
through experiences with others. This is not a simple but a 
complex process and the role of the leader as guide in the 
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process puts upon this guide or counselor exacting demands. 
Those who would guide the development of “social man” 
must themselves be truly “social” in belief and action. They 
must clearly understand the process through which the in- 
dividual step by step becomes more responsible for his own 
behavior in relation to others. They must understand this 
process and believe in it enough to practice it in every aspect 
of their feeling and doing in the guidance of others. To be 
so prepared to serve, all teacher and social work programs 
must be redirected to this end. Teachers and group workers 
must be educated in and through community experiences so 
that they in turn will know how to use the community for 
youth education. They must be directed in generalizing from 
their own experiences in becoming leaders to the best methods 
of helping young people direct their own and group experi- 
ences. They must know how to aid each individual to 
satisfactory growth both as a leader and as a follower in 
appropriate situations. 

'l'hus is summarized the step-by-step development of this 
book based on the fact of interdependence as a law of today's 
world with the obvious and demanding implications for the 
formal and informal education of youth and youth leadership. 
The situation is crucial if democracy is to persist as a way o 
life for human beings. The pattern for education must take 
on a more vast and intricate and dynamic design for this 
great achievement. This is a war-peace program for education. 
Immediate ways and means must be found for action if 
co-operative living is to become a reality. j 

'The recommendation which grows out of this volume is 
that the neighborhood, with the school as a center, becomes 
the unit of living wherein individuals may plan together, 
work together and experience the results of co-operative et- 
fort. We return to our basic premise, namely, that experience 
in face-to-face group living is an essential to the acquisition 
of attitudes, understandings and skills needed in intelligent 
living in the community, in the state, in the nation and in 
the world. Only as the individual senses his own dependence 
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upon others and likewise his obligation to contribute to 
others will he become convinced of his own worth and of his 
destined part in improving social conditions. In no other way 
can the individual person take an active role in helping to 
control his own fate or that of his neighbors. There is no 
substitute for the socializing effect of individual upon indi- 
vidual. 

The war has made it necessary for neighbors to organize 
to protect their very lives. Out of dire necessity may emerge 
a willingness and desire on the part of those living in close 
geographical proximity to organize so as to conserve and to 
share resources of all kinds. With budgets for the mainte- 
nance of life in all of its aspects curtailed, with material 
support lessened, with transportation facilities reduced and 
with persons called upon for many additional services, ration- 
ing and sharing have become obligatory. This sharing process 
must be developed and extended so that wartime values will 
not be lost but will become an enduring peacetime com- 
munity pattern. 

Social leadership is faced with the challenge of helping 
Americans to transfer obliged sharing to volunteer sharing. 
Social workers, teachers, and far-visioned lay members of each 
neighborhood community are the persons in society who 
should be most ready to respond to the challenge. They must 
be the persons to consolidate developing wartime solidarity 
into persisting units for face-to-face social action if the imper- 
sonalizing effects of urbanized living are to be avoided. 

Every neighborhood has a public school building with 
equipment suitable for group activities. Within the facilities 
of the school or of the neighborhood church, clubhouse or 
recreational center, youth and adults should find it profitable 
and enjoyable to meet together in friendly comradeship or in 
serious social endeavor. Adults living in the neighborhood or 
teachers and social leaders who are guiding and directing 
youth therein must take the initiative in the formation of 
groups in which adults may come together to participate in 
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the discussion of neighborhood, state and national problems. 
They must help youth and adults to co-operate in making 
the neighborhood a better place in which to live. Neighbor- 
hoods with some outside assistance should be encouraged to 
develop their own internal resources. 

Each unit will have to determine its own program and 
policies, and its own self-sufficiency as a neighborhood. In- 
digenous leadership within each district will have to be 
developed. In some centers teachers may have to take the 
initiative. In others, social workers or interested lay persons 
may be the natural instigators and developers of a co-ordinated 
neighborhood plan of action. Defense needs have given rise to 
numerous spontaneous groups which should serve as potential 
sources of leadership for planned and guided group activities. 

By making the school, which is the one publicly supported 
institution within the neighborhood, the central meeting 
place for neighborhood participation, teachers and principals 
should be able to take part without leaving their schools. This 
would make possible more general participation of school 
personnel in community affairs and a wider use of the school 
plant. Since the school is the institution in the neighborhood 
which has contact with most of the families, it is the natural 
center to which to invite participants. With other agencies 
supplementing the services of the school, a social program for 
both youth and adults may be possible. Opportunities for 
recreation, for study, for discussion and for creative self- 
expression could be extended to every person, both young and 
old, within the neighborhood. No institution or agency can 
serve all of the people, but by working together there could 
be developed a program in which all could participate. 

Unless those taking responsibility in neighborhood leader- 
ship believe in services which stem from a conviction in 
self-directing progress as the law of growth and of survival 
and are farsighted enough to see the immediate home and 
neighborhood environment as the starting point for their 
effort, democracy as a way of life may be threatened. 
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Tracuers, group work and recreation leaders, students pre- 
paring for group leadership are all extremely busy people. 
The authors recognize this and do not even advise a reading of 
the complete alphabetical reference list included at the end of 
this book. However, we do believe that readers of this volume 
can be directed profitably to further study through a selected 
recommendation of some of the books which will give greater 
insight into the several aspects of this discussion. We wish at 
the same time to share with the readers the pleasure and 
excitement we have found in these sources which seem par- 
ticularly helpful in presenting an essential point of view along 
with suggestions for action. We have grouped our recom- 
mendations in several divisions: 


First—A Basic Point of View 


Since the topological point of view is basic to this formula- 
tion, any brief recommendation for reading in the first area 
is difficult. To enlarge one's understandings of the human 
being in his world society and individuals in our particular 
social culture in the United States is a continuous task for 
all who hold the responsibility of leadership; however, to 
make a beginning recommendation concerning the human 
organism, read Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (50), and 
share with us in the surprise of the last chapter where this 
noted physiologist moves on from his theory of homeostasis ` 
as basic to the operation of the human body, to apply this 
theory as basic to the body politic, Read the first chapter in 
Healy and Bronner, New Light on Delinquency (124), for 
an understanding of the human personality and the factors 
in the ongoing life stream which cause unsocial behavior. 
Follow through with Plant, Personality and the Cultural Pat- 
tern (223), to see the point of institutional or environmenta 
factors in basic human relationships as the key to individual 
adjustment or maladjustment. 

Lewin's Topological Psychology (166); Moreno, Who 
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Shall Survive? (196); Brown, Psychology and the Social 
Order (39); Prescott’s Emotion and the Educative Process 
(226) offer further reading for those who wish to see various 
approaches to the underlying theories developed by Cannon, 
Plant, Healy and Bronner. 

For the bases of sociological life read the revised edition 
of Sumner's Folk Ways (261); Mumford, Culture of Cities 
(200); Follett, The New State (101). 

To understand the cultural forces shaping our lives in the 
United States, read Parrington, Main Currents in American 
Thought (220); Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry—An 
Anthropologist Looks at America (190); Rugg, American Life 
and the School Curriculum (237); Beard, Rise of American 
Civilization (25), America in Midpassage (24) and Ameri- 
can Spirit (23); Adams, The Epic of America (1); Frederick 
Lewis Allen, Since Yesterday (4); Lynd, Middletown in 
Transition (182); the President’s Research Committee report 
on Recent Social Trends (225); Dewey, Democracy and Edu- 
cation (84); Counts, The Social Foundations of Education 
(69); Hopkins, Interaction—The Democratic Process (1315; 
Eduard Lindeman, Leisure—A National Issue (175); then 
Huxley's Ends and Means (136) and Thomas Mann's The 
Coming Victory of Democracy (184). 


Second—The Group and the Individual 


What goes on in club and play groups is described dra- 
matically by Coyle in Studies in Group Behavior (75); 
Sullivan (260); Lieberman (171); Dimock (88); Lewin 
(165). A clubhouse group in action (250) gives cues to the 
leader for freeing children in their social relationships as well 
» for studying their needs as expressed in symptomatic be- 
lavior. 

The group process in camp is clarified by Blumenthal (29); 
Osborne (218); and Newstetter (216). In Group Activities 
in College and Secondary School by Strang (255) is described 
quite fully the group process for older adolescents. 

Price, in Creative Group Work on the Campus (229), does 
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the same for the college age. Both include exhaustive bibli- 
ographical material and good illustrative examples. Learning 
the Ways of Democracy, a publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission (206) is a book of case studies in group 
education. Be sure to read The Personal-Social Development 
of Boys and Girls by Lois Meek (191). Interpretations of 
adolescents are well presented by Blos (28) and Zachry (293) 
and in Part II on the development of the adolescent person- 
ality in Reorganizing Secondary Education by Thayer, Zachry 
and Kotinsky (270). Teachers who have not yet read Were 
We Guinea Pigs? (217) will be inspired by this story told 
by the pupils of their educational journey from seventh grade 
through to high school graduation. 

The Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation extends one’s insight into the development of human 
personality through their studies of Negro youth showing 
dramatically what it means in the development of a human 
life when the individual is born with a black skin. Children 
of Bondage (78) and Color, Class and Personality (262) are - 
recommended. Be sure to read Youth and the Future (16), 
the final summary of the Youth Commission study. | 

Charles Hendry has helped clarify the meaning of group 
work and shown its task in the war period. Read Main Cur- 
rents in Group Work Thought (10); Group Work: Affir- 
mations and Applications (129); Group Work in a Year of 
Crisis (9). 


Third—The Community 


Leaders of youth must know the environmental forces with — 
which these young people are interacting as aids in studying 
the community: Colcord, Your Community (57) is “require 
reading.” Also see Warner and Lunt, The Social Life of a 
Modern Community (282), and How to Know and How t0 
Use Your Community (80), a publication of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the N.E.A. Thorndike’s 
Your City (275) and Morgan’s The Small Community (198) 
give a broad point of view on the requirements of the 
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civilized community; The Teacher, the School and the Com- 
munity by Epler (94) and Cook’s Community Backgrounds 
of Education (66) develop a point of view on school and 
community relationships. Clapp (56) and Hanna (122) 
describe youth in action in school and community while 
Englehart (93) describes the environment which must be 
provided if the school is to prevail and flourish as a commu- 
nity service institution. 

For the student or teacher of social studies, the Review of 
Educational Research, Part 2, for October, 1941, gives an 
excellent summary of references on community study and 
exploration. The February, 1943, issue (13) on “The War, 
Education and Society” includes sections on “The Impact of 
War on American Communities” and “Education for Com- 
munity Unity and Action” and is worthy of careful reading 
as it indicates clearly the current trends given emphasis in 
the final chapter of this book. 

Teacher and Community (251) by Stout will be a guide 
for the teacher in establishing good school and home relation- 
ships. An article in Victory for December, 1942, gives a full 
description of the block-by-block plan as a method of organ- 
ization under Civilian Defense (160). 


Fourth—The Role of the Leader 


Hendry is also responsible for Group Leadership in the 
Present Emergency (85, a small bulletin published in the 
war period. Group work leaders will find more fully devel- 
oped direction from Busch, Leadership in Group Work (48); 
Slavson, Creative Group Education (247); Elliot, The Proc- 
ess of Group Thinking (90); and Tead, The Art of Leader- 
ship (268). Teachers should read Wickman’s Children’s 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes (288); Baxter, Teacher- 
Pupil Relationships (22); Giles, Teacher-Pupil Planning 
(114); and a National Education Association Yearbook, De- 
Peres of Supervisors and DR of Instruction, Mental 

ealth in the Classroom (81). ; 

Camp leaders—Osborne's Camping and Guidance (218); 
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and Blumenthal’s Group Work in Camping (29). An old 
but excellent reference is Camping and Character by Dimock 
and Hendry (86). 

Civilian Morale edited by Goodwin Watson (284) will 
interest those who are trying to clarify this term in wartime. 
Other references helpful in understanding war and postwar 
problems are: Prescott (227); Sheviakov (246); Gruenberg 
(121); University of Iowa (55); Kirkendall (153). 

A Selected Bibliography on Group Work (6) compiled by 
Francis Adkins Hall for the American Association for the 
Study of Group Work will be found helpful to group or- 
ganizers and leaders. The selected references have been 
grouped under the following subjects: 


. General: Objectives and Scope 

Personnel and Training 

Group Organization and Process 

Program Planning and Methods 

Organizations and Movements 

Administration 

. Records and Statistics 

. Studies and Experiments 

Group Work in Relation to the Community and Com- 
munity Organization 

Group Work in Relation to Camping 

Group Work in Relation to Case Work 

Group Work in Relation to Education 

. Individual Aspects of Group Work 


=TIO 


Enm- 


There follows, under the headings of Discussion Tech- 
niques, Studying Age Groups, Psychological Insights, a listing 
of references which are assembled as a resource for the reader. 
Discussion Techniques 

Bowman, Leroy C. How to Lead Discussion (34) 
(Pamphlet), New York: The Womans Press, 1934; Dewey, 
John, How We Think (85), Boston: Heath, 1933; Elliot, 
H. S., The Process of Group Thinking (90), New York: 
Association Press, 1926; Fansler, Thomas, Discussion Methods 
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for Adult Groups (98), New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1934; Follett, Mary P., Creative Experience 
(100), New York: Longmans, Green, 1924; Judson, Lyman 
S. and Ellen, Modern Group Discussion: Public and Private 
(146), New York: H. W. Wilson, 1937; Leigh, Robert D., 
Group Leadership (162), New York: Norton, 1936; Linde- 
man, Eduard C., “Conference Method,” Journal of Adult 
Education, Vol. L, pp. 142-144 (173), April 1929; McBur- 
ney, James H., and Hance, Kenneth, Principles and Methods 
of Discussion (203), New York: Harper, 1939; Sheffield, 
A. D., Creative Discussion (rev. ed.) (244), New York: 
Association Press, 1933; Slavson, S. R., Creative Group Edu- 
cation (247), New York: Association Press, 1937; Strang, 
Ruth, Group Activities in College and Secondary School 
(254), New York: Harper, 1941; Swift, A. L., “Essentials of 
Training for Group Leadership,” Journal of the National 
Conference of Social Workers (264), 1935. 


Studying Age Groups 

Bruce, W., F., and Freeman, Frank S., Development and 
Learning—The Psychology of Childhood and Youth in a 
Democratic Society (44), New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1942; Curti, Margaret W., Child Psychology (2nd ed.) (77), 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1938; Furfey, Paul Hanly, 
“The Group Life of the Adoléscent,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology (111), 14:195-204, December, 1940; Gesell, 
Arnold L., and others, Biographies of Child Development 
(113), New York: Harper, 1939; Jersild, Arthur J., Child 
Psychology (revised) (140), New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940; 
Klineberg, Otto, Social Psychology (156), New York: Henry 
Holt, 1940; Lee, M. J, and Lee. D. M., The Child and His 
Curriculum (161), New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1940; 
Lloyd, Wilma, “Adolescence—A Quest for Selfhood,” Pro- 
gressive Education (177), 16:242-45, April, 1939; Strang, 
Ruth, Pupil Personnel and Guidance (256), New York: 
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Psychological Insights 

Bruce, W. F., and Freeman, Frank S., Development and 
Learning—The Psychology of Childhood and Youth in a 
Democratic Society (44), New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1942; Dewey, John, How We Think (85), Boston: Heath 
1933; Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta, New Light on 
Delinquency (124), New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1936, Ch. I; Hopkins, L. T., Interaction—The Democratic 
Process (131), Boston: Heath, 1941: Kilpatrick William 
Heard, A Reconstructed Theory of the Educative Process 
(152), New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
1935; Klineberg, Otto, Social Psychology (156), New York: 
Henry Holt, 1940; Plant, James S., Personality and the 
Cultural Pattern (223), New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
June, 1937; Prescott, Daniel, Emotion and the Educative 
Process (226), Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1938; Strang, Ruth, Group Activities in College 
and Secondary School (254), New York: Harper, 1941. 
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MATTERS HANDLED BY THE POMO TRAIL 
CAMP COUNCIL 
(see page 39) 


Marrers which the council dealt with during the camp experi- 
ence had to do with changing time and hours for certain of the 
classes and changing places where classes were held when they 
were found to be unsatisfactory to the group. The council decided 
whether a group of fifty high school students camping in the 
general location of Pomo might use their swimmin pool and if 
so, whether they were to be charged a fee for thi privilege. 
Around the matter of requesting mid-morning extra milk to drink, 
the council went into the whole matter of a study of the camp 
budget and saw what items of expenditure were involved in their 
behalf. They set up a Suggestion Box in order to obtain more 
ideas from the group on problems and improvements campers 
wanted carried out by the council. The matter of vg. ont neat 
and tidy in the cleaning up of the dining hall was rought uj 
and discussed and certain decisions for action made by the coun 
members. They declared their meetings open to er camp person 
who wished to come in and sit with or to make a statement 
to the council group in bringing a problem before them. The 
matters of noise late at night and certain rules in connection with 
consideration for others were taken up by the camp council. The 
hours for the opening and closing of the camp store became a 
problem which was settled by this group. The matters of the use 
of hoses in camp, distress signals and a whole series of items 
around safety and protection were thoroughly discussed, rules 
and plans were made and this procedure was reported to the 
student group as a whole. The council finally decided to take 
over Full responsibility for the planning of campfire meetings and 
the distribution of planning responsibility. ey 
Toward the end of the camping period the council initiated 
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lans for a Logging Dance. This extended itself into a whole 

y of logging activities, introduced to the minds of the students 
when the hiking curriculum group went for a trip to the Fort 
Brags Lumber Mills. 

e council considered a plan for the carrying out of a “Zodiac” 
party. This is significant in showing the council's consideration 
of a problem which necessitated a somewhat complete change 
of plans. (Quotations from the record of this process by one of 
the students follows.) 


STUDENT APPRAISAL OF THE “ZODIAC” PARTY 


“Chairman Barbara Hussey called for old business. Elden 
Sprayberry, representative of the expressive arts group, reminded 
the Council there was still the planning for the Zodiac party 
coinciding with individual cabin hires. Arthur Cerf, representing 
Margaret Azevedo, then asked ‘How did this idea originate?’ I 
will relate a former meeting so that this matter will be fully 

lained. 

"Ihe question arose as to whether the campers had had enough 
time to talk with the faculty members in small groups where 
they would be able to perhaps express themselves more freely 
than in a large group. At this meeting Director Carol Levene and 
Assistant Director Margaret Azevedo were present. Margaret sug- 
gested that we get small groups together and have these fires 
inviting a faculty member. Harold Booth then asked in what 
m could we invite these campers without showing personal 

ing in choosing what groups would be first together. First a 
suggestion of cabins being grouped into groups of two or three 
ains together but this was talked down for one of the ideas 

g getting campers together who may not previously have had 
the opportunity to freely discuss topics that had arisen in camp. 
Then Margaret Azevedo suggested birthday groups. From this 
the entire group became very enthusiastic. One member suggested 
the months in which each camper was born. Gus Heish then 
said ‘We could rather than say the months designate the signs 
according to astronomy under which each camper was born and 
then to have all those under a certain sign meet at a predesignated 
cabin. This was agreed upon by the council. I then suggested 
having a council member in each group act as host or hostess as 


the case might be. This, too, was accepted, so it was then decided 
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we would have a Zodiac Cabin Fire Party. A committee of three 
then volunteered to find out all data needed. This was attended 
to before next meeting. 

“Now I wish to point out that when there are members of the 
faculty present and they make a suggestion it is the inclination 
of the group to be enthusiastic about suggestions that the faculty 
makes but when at a later time they are alone and have thought 
it over there is a definite lack of interest. This is what happened 
to the idea of the Zodiac party. At our next meeting there were 
not as many suggestions for the party as there had been previ- 
ously. There was definitely a lag that was ve noticeable when 
this subject was brought to our attention. We then knew that 
if we felt in that manner it was proven that the idea might seem 
the same way to the campers due to the fact that it was nearing 
closing time for the camp. We only had a few on left. There 
were so many activities. There just wasn't time for everything 
we would like to do, Heish made a move that the idea of the 
Zodiac Party and the cabin fires be dropped. This motion was 
seconded and the feeling of the group was mutual. There was a 
general sigh of relief for we all felt that there was too much 
possibility that it would be a failure and that there would be 
too much rush in getting other activities completed to have com- 
plete cooperation in this. i 

“Now there is the question: Would this idea have been more 
successful if it had been presented to the council when faculty 
members were not present? Did the faculty give the members the 
feeling that this was a faculty suggestion so that it should be 
followed up? I feel that if this suggestion had been brought to 
council meeting at an earlier date it would have been successful. 
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EVALUATION BLANKS USED AT POMO TRAIL CAMP. 
(see page 46) 


Pomo Tra. Camp 
AT 


Menpoctno WooDLANDS 


FACULTY EVALUATION IN CONFERENCE 
WITH STUDENT 


Name 


Address 


College —— "Degree S 
Major . .— .  . Minor 
Special Courses 5 —  . ———— 


a Saar ———— 
Affiliations: (Camping and/or related professional) _————_ 


Appearance 


Adaptability — 
Attitude __ 0 NN 


ee e 


Initiative  —————————————— 
Perspective —————— ——————————— 
Professional Attitude —— ——— ——————— 
Rapo 000 
Social Attributes — — — ——————— — 
aan o A 


— eee ae — 


Outstanding Characteristic ———————__ 
Ne a 


Remarks: 1. This person seems best suited to work in the 
following type of camp situation: — —————— — ——— — 


ed ee ES epee mee CREER 
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Student 


Faculty 
Date: 


Carrera ron Ratinc Quatirres Listen Unper “Evacuation” 
on Facurrv Evatuation Form rom SrupENTS 
1, Appearance 
1. Personal hygiene (hair neatly combed, nails cared for, men 
shave daily) 
2. Clean, neat, appropriate clothing 
2. Adaptability 
" pais in seeking new methods and acquiring new 


2. Imaginative in the use of materials 

3. Open minded in dealing with co-workers 

4. Understanding of position of leadership 

5. Able to take instruction or orders without resentment and 
to give instructions or orders without being "bossy" 


10. 


1. 
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1. Considerate of others 
2. Helpful 

3. Zealous 

4. “Social mixer” 

5. Tact 


. Attitude 


. Camping Techniques 


Consider each related knowledge, understanding, and skill— 
specify in comments 


. Emotional Maturity 


Balance 

Poise 

Restraint 

Judgment 

Integrated personality 


. Initiative 


1. Introduces new ideas 

2. Introduces new games, crafts, etc. 

3. Utilizes material on hand 

4. Anticipates need and plans accordingly 


. Perspective 


1. Vision 
2. Sense of values 
3. Sense of humor 


. Professional Attitude 


(Differentiates counselor from camper) 
Appreciation’ and adherence to the highest purposes and 
objectives of camping 


. Responsibility 


1. Reliable 

2. Punctual 

3. Persevering 

4. Spirit of service 

Social Attributes 

1. Refinement 

2. Appreciation of fine things 
Outstanding characteristics 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OF TRAINING 


(Please base your ratings on relation to specific training for 
camp leadership) 


Superior - Adequate Poor 


m 


. CAMPSITE 
(Setting for Training) 
—a. Locale (Flora, Fauna) 
—b. Climate 

—c. Accommodations 

—d. Food 

EQUIPMENT AND SET-UP 

—a. Library 

—b. Work Books 

—c. Mimeographed 

—d. Exhibits 

—e. Demonstrations 

. CONTENT OF COURSE 
—Subject matter covered 

4. QUALITY OF FACULTY 
AND CURRICULA 

ied : Faculty and/or Curric- 


M 


w 


| 
| 


—Aa. A 
—b. E. 
in NES ALSO LE l 
—d. Er | 
—e. ME 
—f. EM 
5. BALANCE 
— Lectures to sois 
6. METHODS OF TEACHING 
—a. Philosophy —— 
—b. Techniques of Leadership — — — 
—c. Skills p 


TEGE 00 ID Sey eee 
Specifically what contribution, if any, has this camp made | 
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toward your future job as: a camp counselor, or a group leader 


Mention some outstanding experience occurring at Pomo Trail 
which might illustrate any of your comments of this evaluation 


Curriculum in which enrolled 


FACULTY EVALUATION OF TRAINING 


In evaluating each of the items below, underline either superior, 
adequate, or poor; use the remaining space for comment. 


A. TRAINEE OBJECTIVES 
— I 
1. Skills—superior, adequate, poor 


2. Techniques in Leadership—superior, adequate, poor 

4. Fun, Fellowship—superior, adequate, poor 

5. Group Work Experience—superior, adequate, poor 

6. Unit (Source)—superior, adequate, poor 
oo Se 


Comments: 


Appendix III 
FORMS USED IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


QuESTIONNAIRE 
(see page 76) 


ium XR T Age 


Eiomeéronm ec eo n 
1. What school did you come from to Claremont? 
2. What other schools have you attended? 


3. Have you at any time attended a country school? 

4. Do you live with your parents? _________ If not, v 

k whom do you live? —— — 

5. What is your father’s occupation? 

6. Does your mother work outside of home? 
what does she do? —____ , 

7. Do you have relatives living in the country whom you 
during vacations? _______ If so, where? 

8. How did you spend your last vacation? 

9. Do you have any brothers or sisters? 


If $0, 


Name Age School They Attend 


Occupation (If out) 


Lo c bs ee O O 
10. What states have you lived in or visited outside of Cali- - 
fornia? 


11. Have you ever visited any foreign countries? If so, which 
ones? 

12. Have you ever been on an ocean voyage? If so, when and 
where? 
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28. 
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. Do you have a radio in your home? One of your 


own? 


. Is there a typewriter in your home that you are permitted 


to use? 


. What do you do when you may do as you please: 


a. In school? 
b. Out of school?. 


. What do you do to help at home? 

. What hobby have you? 

. What is your favorite sport? 

. Do you swim? —_____ 

. If not, would you like to learn? 

. What musical instrument do you play? 

. Have you ever been in a special art class? 

. Do you like dramatics in school? — — —— 

. What one subject do you find most difficult and feel you 


need the most help in? 


. Which subjects do you enjoy most? —— — —- ; 
. If you had three wishes that could be granted immediately, 


what would they be? 
e» 
2) 
@) ‘ 
If you could be any person you wanted to be in each of the 
following, which would you choose to be and why? 
In your favorite book? 
In the movies? 
In the comic strips or books? 


On the radio? 
Check the recreational equipment that you ji od Ae 
C1) Bicycle (7) Firearms (14) 


(2) Skates (Roller) (8) Fishing tackle 
(3) bud (Ice) (9) Archery Set (15) 


4) Football 10) Badminton Racket 

o Baseball On Tennis Racket — C16) 
a. bat (12) Ping Pong Set 
b. glove (13) Parlor games 
c. ball 


(6) Basketball 
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29. Which of these were presented to you? 
Which did you purchase with money you saved? 
Which did you purchase with money you earned? 
30. At the present time, what profession or career would you like 
to prepare for? 
31. List the books which you own. (Ten favorites) 
32, Do you find it easier to speak your thoughts or to write 
them? 
33. What subjects are you looking forward to taking at Clare- 
mont? 
34. d two people whom you feel have made a real success. 
ife. 


LE ee vit npge——————————— 00 
35. Whom do you consider a great hero? Why? 
36. Do you have a public library card? 

If so, do you use it (1) Frequently 

(2) Once in a while 
(3) Very seldom 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Csee page 76) 4 
Nba lle sls el See .————— 
DAD eee GRADE — — 


— 


What subjects do you most enjoy in school? ..— — ——— 
CMusic, Math., History, Sewing, Art, P.E., etc.) i 
. What subjects do you least enjoy?  —————— 
. Favorite radio program is: ———— 
. My favorite book is: 
. Best movie I've seen lately: 
. What is your special hobby? —— 1 ————— 

(Boy Scout, Camp Fire, Jr. High Clubs, Church Club) 
. Have you held an office? —— ——— Name them ————— ` 
(a) in school ______ (b) out of school ————— - 
. Do you work regularly after school? Name it ———— 
Paper route, sell papers, delivery boy, at home, mow 
lawns, etc.) , 
9. The games I like best are — 1 1 ———À58 
(Baseball, football, handball, track, swimming, tennis, etc) 

10. What other activities do you like? 

CKites, aeroplanes, dancing, stunts, plays, etc.) 


eo NI [3 
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11. Some of my close friends at school are 


12. Which vocation do you think you may follow? 

13. List: 
1. Number of sisters older ____ younger ——- 
2. Number of brothers older younger —- 


Appendix IV 


SUMMER CAMP 


Frrenpsure CHOICES 
(see page 77) 


Tue Lower hill campers were led by girls A, G and F. Within 
the group of eleven girls there were two cliques: clique one 
including girls B, C, D, E, and clique two including girls F, G 
and H. Girl J associated with this clique through her close 
friendship with girl H. 

Girl A, the dominant leader of all the girls, associated herself 
with sisters B and E of one group and girls F and G of the second 
group. 

Girl B is secure in her position and assumes the position of 
leader when A is not with the group, but considering the entire 
Lower hill group she is subordinate to the other three leaders. 

Girl I has one friend, G, but this friendship was apparently 
to satisfy the desire of G for a conspirator in arousing dislike 
among the girls toward girl K, as none of the girls listed by I 
returned her friendship by requesting her for a tentmate. I from 
observation was “used” by the girls when planning any “mean- 
ness” on other girls. 

Girl K was completely isolated by the group in their selection 
of friends for tentmates. She was a sensitive child having no 
innate sense of timing as to when to “fight back” and when to 
refrain from responding to a verbal fight in progress. She was 
eager to be friends with two of the group leaders G and F but 
believed that A was her enemy and at the root of the general 
dislike shown toward her, From observation and from the coun- 
selor's report, G and I were the cause of the trouble turning their 
clique against K, and K expressing her own dislike of A turned 
the latter’s clique (B, C, D, E) against herself. 

The “Younger Upper Hill Girl” was sought by two of the most 
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insecure Lower hill girls J and K and by F, one of the leaders. 
The “Younger Upper Hill Girl” was transferred from the younger 
group to the older group when her more mature interests were 
discovered. While with the Lower hill group she had been par- 
ticularly friendly with F, who was one of the older members of 
the Lower hill group. 

Counselor S replaced counselor M and for one week was the 
only counselor for the eleven Lower hill girls. S's group was then 
divided and T became counselor for six of the Lower hill girls. 

The Upper hill campers were divided into three distinct 
groups: Group one—girls I, N, O, P, Q, R, S and T led by a 
strong, understanding counselor. This group had several indi- 
vidual friendship combinations within it which were clearly 
illuminated following a violent quarrel on the tenth day of camp 
between girls Q and R. Both Q and R were leaders within the 
group and although the affair was carried no farther than this 
group the survey showed that definite feelings against R had 
developed. (This was not stated by the counselor in her observa- 
tions.) R during the remainder of the camp season had one 
particular friend, S, who. was a newcomer to this group and 
entered when her original tentmates returned to their homes. $ 
was desired by N and R as tentmates. R was desired by none 
other than S. 

O and Q were an inseparable pair. However, Q was the leader 
and influenced the entire group. P and N were together through 
circumstances—their particular friends having gone home unex- 
pectedly with the measles. Both P and N, however, were placid, 
likable individuals lacking characteristics which were either gm 
oughly approved or disapproved by the group, and they drifted, 
either individually or as a pair, in and out of the other twosomes 
within this group. "Y 

Girl I ES an individualist, with more people liking her m 
disliking her. She associated herself with a group most often S 
such routine camp necessities as eating, sleeping, etc. I ice 
two preferences in an outside group, was desired by a mem! 
of a second outside group. + 

T was a French pe who, from the survey, was d 
by none as a tentmate. However, from observation Mu Ha 
camp season Q adopted a protective attitude (the cause of the 
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Q-R battle) toward her; O accepted her; the others in the group, 
as in the whole camp, neither accepted nor rejected her. 

(Three girls not in camp at the time of the survey were men- 
tioned by seven of the girls as being desired for tentmates.) 

Group two—girls U, V, W, X, Y, Z and OO. This group was 
composed of pairs but, unlike group one, was not held together 
and given the feeling of group unity by their counselor. Girl X 
was the leader, being desired by five girls as a tentmate. X and 
Y were close friends and both desired tentmates in group three. 
V, W and U were a compatible triangle, with V and W pairing 
together if a choice had to be made. Z associated a great deal 
with counselor T and was the "Younger Upper Hill Girl" desired 
as a tentmate by three of the Lower hill girls. 

OO was an "underprivileged" child sent to camp by an organ- 
ization. She was handicapped in making her adjustment to group 
living by ignorance of certain accepted standards of personal 
hygiene and by lack of guidance from an inexperienced counselor 
who had no feeling of empathy for people regardless of whether 
they were privileged or underprivileged. OO was desired by none 
as a tentmate. She selected two girls from her own group, two 
from group three and one girl who had left camp. Her selection 
was interesting from the standpoint that four of her choices were 
all similar types of girls fundamentally, but each advanced in 
in the eyes of their adolescent campmates according to various 
materialistic advantages afforded them by family background. OO 
herself was this particular type of girl without the advantages of 
clothes, table manners, and those experiences which come from 
the possession of such things as a camera, fishing tackle and 
phonograph. 

Counselor G, from her observations, reported that X, Y and 
W were close friends; that OO was accepted by the group; and 
was vague as to the relationship of U and V to the group. From 
my observation and from the survey records counselor G's aware- 
ness of the relationships within her group was definitely limited. 
Counselor G was desired by four girls in the group, three others 
dividing their choice between two other counselors. 

Group three—girls A, B, C, D, E, F, G, J, H and M. However, 
girls A, B, C, D and E were members of a traditional camp 
organization, the Zombies. A was the most outgoing of this group, 
and from the survey, more girls desired A to be their tentmate 
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than any other girl in camp. Her leadership influenced both 
Lower and Upper hill groups. A and D were close friends but 
each of the five loyally contributed to the group. More people 
in the entire camp liked all the girls in this group than disliked 
them. 

F and G were an inseparable friendship combination, related 
to the Zombies through their friendship with A. 

H and M were close friends and were joined by J when she 
arrived in camp. H, M and J joined with F and G to form a 
group within the whole of group three. J showed some reluctance 
to unite with F and G and from the survey showed a preference 
for A, C and D from the Zombies as tentmates. Being preferred 
by A and G and a camper from group one probably accounts for 
the increase in her association with counselor T as camp pro- 
gressed. we 

Counselor D observed accurately the larger group divisions 
among her counselees and the apparent closeness in the relation- 
ship between H and M and between F and G. However, the 
interrelationships among this group were not recorded and prob- 
ably were unobserved. Her belief that nine of the group À 
select her for their counselor coincided exactly with the campers 
choice. 

Recorp or Frienpsuie CHOICES 


(from survey) 
LOWER HILL—younger girls Camper D 
Camper A ARM (mentioned by 2 others) 
(mentioned by 8 others) Chooses for friends: A, B, 
Chooses for friends: B, C, E, G, E 
FG Counselor S 
Counselor T Camper E 
Cima De (mentioned by 3 others) 
(mentioned by 5 others) Chooses for friends: B, D, 
Chooses for friends: A, C, A, C 
E, F paa S 
Counsel Camper 
Commits : (mentioned by 5 others) E 
(mentioned by 3 others) Chooses for friends: A, G, 
Chooses for friends: A, E, H 
B, D Counselor M 


Counselor T 
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Camper G 
(mentioned by 6 others) 


Chooses for friends: A, F, 


H,I 
Counselor T 
Camper H 
(mentioned by 4 others) 


Chooses for friends: A, F, 


G, J 
Counselor M 
Camper I 
(mentioned by 2 others) 


Chooses for friends: A, F, 


G, H 
Counselor M 
Camper J 
(mentioned by 1 other) 


Chooses for friends: F, G, 
H, “Younger Upper Hill 


Girl” 
Counselor T 
Camper K 
(mentioned by none) 


Chooses for friends: F, G, 
I, B, E, “Younger Upper 
irl” 


Hill Girl 
Counselor T 


UPPER HILL—older girls 
Camper A 
(mentioned by 12 others) 


Chooses for friends: D, B, 


C,F,G 
Counselor D 
Camper B 
(mentioned by 5 others) 


Chooses for friends: A, C, 


Chooses for friends: A, B, - 


D,E 
Counselor D 
Camper D 
(mentioned by 6 others) 


Chooses for friends: A, B, 


C, B 
Counselor D 
Camper E 
Cmentioned by 4 others) 


Chooses for friends: A, B 


G D 
Counselor D 
Camper F 
Cmentioned by 4 others) 


Chooses for friends: A, J 


M, H, G 
Counselor D 
Camper G 
(mentioned by 3 others) 


Chooses for friends: A, F 


M, H, J 
Counselor D 
Camper H 
(mentioned by 4 others) 
Chooses for friends: A, 
G, F, J 
Counselor D 
Camper I 
(mentioned by 5 others) 


Chooses for friends: C, E, P. 


Q,O 
Counselor J 
Camper J 
Cmentioned by 5 others) 


Chooses for friends: M, H 


A, D, C 
Counselor T 


Camper M 
(mentioned by 4 others) 


, 


, 
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Chooses for friends: H, J, D, 
A, F 
Counselor D 
Camper O 
(mentioned by 3 others) 
Chooses for friends: Q, N, 
IR 
Couriselor J 
Camper N 
(mentioned by 5 others) 
Chooses for friends: P, Q, S 
Counselor J 
Camper S 
Cmentioned by 2 others) 
Chooses for friends: R, N, I 
Counselor J 
Camper P 
Cmentioned by 5 others) 
Chooses for friends: N, I, Q 
Counselor J 
Camper Q 
(mentioned by 5 others) 
Chooses for friends: O, N, 
EP 
Counselor J 
Camper R 
(mentioned by 2 others) 
Chooses for friends: S, N, J 
Counselor J 
Camper T 
(mentioned by none) 
Chooses for friends: Q, O, 
R, P 
Counselor J 
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Camper OO 
(mentioned by none)* 
Chooses for friends: X, Y, 
A, B 
Counselor D 
Camper U 
(mentioned by 2 others) 
Chooses for friends: V, W, 
Y, X,Z 
Counselor G 
Camper V 
(mentioned by 2 others) 
Chooses for friends: W, U, 
s YN 
Counselor G 
Camper W 
(mentioned by 2 others) 
Chooses for friends: V, U, 
Z X 
Counselor T 
Camper X 
ned tiued by 5 others) 
Chooses for friends: Y, Z, A 
Counselor G 
Camper Y 
HP by 4 others) 
Chooses for friends: X, Z, 


tioned by 4 others) 
rebus T, X Y 
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FRIENDSHIP RECORDS 


Grour Srupy 
(see page 81) 


Directions for Securing Friendship, Acceptability, Group 
Cohesion and Unrequition Scores 


1, Friendship Score 


How to Score 


2. Acceptability Score 


How to Score 


3. Discrepancy Score 


How to Score 


Represents the extent to which a boy's 
best friends are in the group. Based on 
the number and positions of friends 
which the individual boy names who are 
in the group being studied. 

A score is given for each boy named who 
is in the group, according to the follow- 
ing values: Ist = 10, 2nd = 9, etc. The 
maximum score is 55. 

Represents the status, popularity or ac 
ceptability of the boy in the group. B: 

on the frequency and position of ratings 
the boy receives from members of the 


group. 
Same principle as for friendship score; 
10 for a first, 9 for second, etc. 
Represents the difference between the 
status the boy desires and the status he 
actually possesses in the group. Based on 
the difference between the ranking given 
and that received by the boy in mutual 
ratings. : 
Inspect the ratings which the boy gives 
other boys and their ratings of him. If 
the boy A puts B as his best friend, but 
B rates A in the sixth place the dis 
crepancy score would be — 5, that is, 4 
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negative discrepancy of 5 points in the 
rating. If A rated B in the sixth place 
and B rated A in the first place, A's dis- 
crepancy score would be — 5. If a boy 
does not rate at all, another boy who 
rates him, arbitrarily assigns a ing 
of 11 to the second boy. The total dis- 
crepancy for a boy is the sum of these 
individual scores. A plus score means 
that his popularity or acceptability is 
higher with the boys rated than is his 
desire for friendship or status with them. 
A negative score means that his accept- 
ability or status is below the status 
which he seeks or assumes. 

4. Friendship Index Represents the degree of cohesiveness in 
of Group Cohe- the group as measured by the number 
siveness and intensity of friendships within the 

group. 

How to Score Divide average friendship score of the 
group by 55. For example, if the average 
friendship score is 35, the friendship 
index is .64. 


Frrenpsuip RECORD 
Group. Date__—— 


Name of Boy. 


Address. ——— School and Grade. ——— Age—— 


Name 


rm EM Aa A 
Address 

iiss LT. ETE 
School and Grade 


E. 
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Name of Boye rur Grom) — Date . — l 
Address ____________ School and Grade___ Age— 
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Name of Boy. Groups corr > Dates eS 


Address ——— School and Grade________ Age__ 


Name Age 
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Name onboyes =n Group Date aam 


Address — — — School and Grade___. Age —- 


1, Now go back over the names and rank each boy named in 
order of preference “1” to “10” in left margin. Put a figure “1” 
in front of your best friend, a figure “2” in front of your next 
best, etc., for all the boys’ names. 


2. Of what groups, clubs, or teams are you a member? 


Adapted from Adolescent Study 
George Williams College 


10. 
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Study of, 145 

peepee for leadership, 143- 
14 


leader, as choice of group, 6 
process may be analyzed, 90 
Group worker, changes of inter- 

est to, 85 
leadership essentials for lay or 
professional, 5-7 
learn from teachers, vi 
should know methods, 80 
should prepare to use 
niques, 82 
Guidance, based on understand- 
ing hopes and desires, 5 
face-to-face group, 16 
in group participation through 
camping, 111 
ip as, 9 
of individuals, 82 
of the group, 94 


Index 


Guidance (Cont.) 
of totality of bowel 143 
ill 


of two groups CR and 
Pomo Trail), 50 

problems of individuals in 
groups, 19 


Guide, v ee experiencing, 13- 


must be social in belief and 
action, 152, 153 
Guided group, 4-5, 21, 33, 52- 
54, 97 


Health, mental and emotional as- 
sured by group participa- 
tion, 18 
of leaders, 141 
Hi-Y clubs, 86 
Homeostasis, co-operation of or- 
ganism, 18, 152 


Ideologies, concerning place of 
man, 1 
democratic, 2 
totalitarian, 1 
Individual, and environment, xii, 


1 
behavior and leader's method, 


behavior of, xii, 57 

democracy's concern with, 18 

development through a group 
program, 84 

discussion in relation to, 10 

group behavior methodology, 
91 


group exists for, 55 - 

group makes demands upon, 19 

growth appraised, 83 

growth in co-operative social 
behavior, 8 

in democratic society, 2 

in group relations, 81 

in social context, 

in tote ord 1 

in unt ly 

in urban community, 95-97 

integrity depends upon co-or 
dination of group life, 98 
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Individual (Cont. 
methods of study of, 81-82 
observed, 56 
outcomes for, 54 
participation (Camp 
eck sheet, 58-59 
i for place in society, 


Fire) 


as so i 81 ss 
nsible for action, 
i to seek happiness, 8 
socializing effect of individual 
upon, 154 
studied in social context, 5 
total configuration of, 92 
wants acceptance, 80 
om ^ experience to, Fe 
ividuals, a tance and pop- 
Mindy ok 80 
acceptance and rejection of, 76 
alikeness in group, 20 
capable of democratic living, 
1 


description of, 86 

growth through modified en- 
vironment, 8 

growth through situation, 52- 
4 

in guided group, 22 

in Tone, school, AY a 
social group living, 

in their relationships, 94 

interaction of in 
climates, 89 

interplay of, 56 

Junior High studied, 62-76 

participate in sev groups, 


participation of, 12 

studied in groups, 10 

studied through charting of in- 
terpersonal relationships 
in a girls summer camp, 
77-80 

Interaction, expressed in mathe- 

matical formulae, 87 

observed in Macfarlane study, 


92 
of human beings, 2 
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Interaction (Cont. Leader (Cont.) 
of individuals and groups in self-appointed, 21, 52 
community, 147 skill in group process, xii, 3 
of individuals in groups, 19 social servant, 2 
of individuals in three social student, 84, 125-136 
climates, 89 suggestions for own leading 
psychic (Newstetter), 88 CLewin study), 91 
the process of leadership, 9 Leadership, candidates for in- 
Interdependence, disa; ing, 17 formal and formal educa- 
law of today's world, 151 tion, 141 
social or psychological, 17 factors of, appraised, 83 
Ini sonal, relations, 76 future, 148 


tionships appraised, 83 
chartin; a rid 
comprehended, 81 
interpreting of, 83-85 

boys at ip Wawokiye, 88 
within the group, 93 


Junior High School, individuals 
studied, 62-76 


Laboratory for pre-service teachers 
at Wisconsin, 144 


group, guided, 21 

group, spontaneous, 21 

in guided group experience, 
50 


in social group work, 141 
laissez-faire, 9 

neighborhood, 154-155 
preparation for, 8, 143-150 
preparation for tomorrow's, 138 
responsibilities of, 7-11 
school's and teacher's, 140 


for preparing prospective teach- Macfarlane Guidance Study, 79 
ers, 14 utilized sociometric technique, 

der,  appraises individual case history, and statistical 
needs, 55 analysis, 91 

autocratic, 53 Mathematical formulae, express- 

diary of, 90 ing interaction, 87 


essential characteristics of, 4-7 

for educational and social serv- 
ice, 138 

guide in group experiencin: 
Ru no1v313:15, 


method in relation to individ- 
ual behavior, 90 
needs to know community 


prepared to guide group proc- 
ess, 137 

responsibility, self-held, 50 

role in a democratic society, 
1-4, 152-156 

role of, 22, 53-54 

in democratic Society, 1-4, 

152-156 


measuring interpersonal rela- 
tionships, 93 
Members, activity, analysis, 90 
adolescent, of society, 100 
club, studied, 90 
group, 20, 53 
ay, of communities, 154 
m group, appraise, 87 
of groups, studied, 82 
Methods, 
case history and statistical, 
analysis, 91 
charting of relationships, 76 
democratic leadership, 51 
full descriptive, 84, 93 
leader's, 9, 52-54 
leader's in relation to individ- 
ual behavior, 90 
Moreno, 87 


Index 


Methods (Cont.) 
observational, 59 
of individual study, 55 
of studying individual, 82 
Mills College Student Orienta- 
tion Program, a Labora- 
tory for Growth in Social 
Living, 125-137 
Moreno, J. L., 
mankind a social and organic 
unity, 85 
methods, 87 
Who Shall Survive, 85 
Mount Pleasant, Central State 
Teachers’ College of, cur- 
riculum and faculty, 144 


National Resources Committee, 
confirms group process, 97 
Our Cities Report, 95 

Needs, appraised by leader, 55 
camp and school becoming sen- 

sitive to community, 117 
children's, 62 
curriculum, 


individuals’, 22 
of maturing boys and girls de- 
termine programs, 117 
of neighborliness, 22 
status, 80 
youth and the curriculum, 105 
Neighborhood, can make school 
a center, 154, 155 
councils, 102 
district includes youth in plan- 
ning, 121-125 
plan of managing own prob- 
lems, 
Rocky Hill, 22 
should become the unit of liv- 


ing, 153 

New York State Training School 
for Girls at Hudson, New 
York, study of interper- 
sonal relations, 85 


Observation, formal type of, 
CNewstetter), 89 


around student, 
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Observation (Cont. ) 
of the individual, 56 
record, 63 
technique of, 57, 62 
Ohio State University College of 
Education, community 
study through excursions 
and courses, 144 
Outcomes, evaluation of, 53 
evolved, 50 
for individuals, 54 
laissez-faire. vs. 
leadership, 91 
of social climate study, 90 
three tangible, 56 


democratic 


Patterns of friendship in a sum 
mer camp for girls, 78-81 
Personality, and the language 
arts, 105 
social, 19 
Personalities, interaction of, 7 
interplay of, 51 
Male i05 techniques," 
8 


Physical education, broadly inter- 
preted program of, 106 
training for recreation, 145 
Plan, area, 101-102 
different in guided and spon- 
taneous groups, 21 
Marshall, for group function- 
ing, 107-112 
neighborhood, 102 
Planning, co-operative, 10 
for improvement of community, 
10 


2 
Pomo Trail (Camp), 163-165, 
166-171 


a social experience, 51 
an account, 33-51 
pre-planning of faculty, 51 
Pre-service preparation, for lead- 
ership, 143-148 
Process, as means, not ends, 33 
democratic, 103 
face-to-face group, essential to 
oo government, 
9 
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Process (Cont. ) Relationships (Cont.) 
group, 22, 103 pum a 87 


Enin bere: may be analyzed, 


guided, 33 
social group living, 52-54 
social, of group described 
CNewstetter), 89 
students of social, 146 
Psychic, interaction CNewstet- 
ter), 88 
position or status, 88 
Fsychological, climate, 87 
facts, 87 
life space, 87 


antitative data, use of, 83, 87 


estionnaire, used in club 
study, 90 

Reactions, induced by environ- 
ment, 82 


sped to other persons, 
Record keeping, focused atten- 


tion, 
Recreation, essentials for leader- 


ship in, 5, 
leadership for, 142, 143 
professional education for, 145 
Workers give direction to com- 
munity living, 138 
Relations, charting of 76-82 
charting of, reveals causes, 93 
charting of, within group, 85 
Relatio ips, person to 
person, 16, 17 
charting of (see relations) 
charting of, eus emotional 


face to face, 17 

four major areas of (Mt. 
Pleasant), social, family, 

friends aM. It 

riendship and rejection 

individual developed through 
group, 84 


interpersonal, vim 83 
comprehended, 81 s, 


of boys at Camp Wawokiye, 


planned personal, within com- 
munity, 17 
totality of and guidance, 143 
Rocky E Club, an account, 22- 


expressive of idea of a few, 51 
leader’s part, 50 


Schools, becoming laboratories, 
107 


central meeting places for 

neighborhoods, 155 

group relationships responsibil- 
ity of, 152 

guide social behavior, 110 

more responsibility for youth, 
104 


program similar to group, social 
and recreational, 117 A 
responsibilities in a democratic 
society, 140 
Sciences, contribute to personal 
and social well-being, 106 
Scout troops, 86 
Sixth Annual Camp Institute, set 
standards of community 
integration and planning, 


117 
Social behavior, individual growth 
in, 94 x 
manifestations of psychological 
interactions, 89 
Social living, democratic, 51 
example of, 51 
ial man," guide development 
Mumford's definition of, 2 3 
Social service, preparation for in- 
cludes school problems, 
146 


socio! 
1 


, a prerequisite for, 


Social studies, influence youth’s 
IM in community, 


Index 


Social worker, gives direction to 
community living, 138 
helps develop society of self- 
directing individuals, 139 
helps transfer obliged sharing 
to volunteer sharing, 154 
improves environment, 140 
must be educated in commu- 
nity experiences, 153 
Society, democratic vs. totalitar- 
ian, 1-2 
of yc es individuals, 


planned, 17 
"Socio-genetic law," 86 
"Sociogram," 86 
Sociology, a prerequisite for social 
service, 145 
Sociometric, technique, 86, 91 
test, 86 
Sociometry, literature helpful in 
improping relationships, 
3 
procedure for charting relation- 
ships, 85 
Status, needs, 80 
psychic position, or, 88 
Students, college, conduct affairs, 
125-137 
conduct own affairs, 51 
contact community leaders, 146 
curriculum around needs of, 


144 
leaders of Stanford, 84 
of social process, 146 
Studies, research, 83 
utilizing several techniques, 88 
Summary, Education for Living 
in an Inter dent 
World, 151-153 
Leader as Guide in Group Ex- 


iencing, 13-15 
Process- Soci ial Group Living, 
2-54 


Symptomatic, behavior, 80, 84 
Syracuse University School of 
Education, Um 
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"Teacher, and social worker guide 
social living, 139 
implementing agent in demo- 
cratic society, 140 
leadership essentials, 5-7 
observed, 62-63 
preparation, 143 
should know environment, 139 
should serve apprenticeship in 
playground, coping and 
group work, 14 
should stimulate interest in 
others, 8 
should use techniques of ob- 
servation, 82 
Techniques, appraisal, 83 
“Discussion,” 10 
for charting relations, 85 
for studying inter-personal re- 
tions, 88 
penis a d t 
of community study, 
of rative behavior need- 


ed, xii 
of co-operative planning, 10 
sociometric, 86, 91 
studies utilizing several, 88 
Tendencies, behavior, 56 
individualistic qs 19 
"Test, sociometric, 
Totalitarian society, individuals 


in, 1-2 
bur a social of individuals, 
9 


Unit, community, a co-ordinated 
social, 1 
i cting, 
a sattodnod should be, 154- 


156 
Unity, social, achieved through 
co-operative effort, 95 
University of Wisconsin, Labo- 
ratory Activities of Pre- 
an S ramon (Hand- 
Urban, life and the individual, 
95-96 
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Urban (Cont.) 
youth participate in commu- 
nity, 121-125 


Values, commonly held, 20 
i aces by schools, 


two differing sets of, 50 
Virginia Course of Study, major 
vd social anch 107 

oluntary, group, 57 
Marshall plan applicable to 
youth groups, 107-112 

youth groups, 1 

War, caused breakdown of con- 
trols, 102 

Block Mother Plan, 98 

Chests, 98 

Child Service Centers, 98 

curtailed unco-ordinated initia- 

tive, Di 
emergency, 2 
necessitated alg: 148 


~peace program of education, 153 
m bear to peace time 


We ial aspect of, 151 

youth groups Tus 

We-ness, individuals share, 53 
participative sharing, 9 


Index 


We-ness (Cont.) 
sense of being Dd, 54 
Wawokiye, Camp, 8 


Youth, American should improve 
ture, 137 
American Youth mamas 
leadership of, 100 
oue community pies 
tion of, rural, 121 
cons inating Councils and, 99 
sie ae sensitive to needs 


gon "ud war effort, 121 

ders of should stimulate in- 
terest in others, 8 

new ways of community ori- 
entation needed, 104 

not cognizant of interdepend- 
ence, 17 


participate a neighborhood 


pete 
socia lee contribute to 
community functioning 
studies’ the community, 12-13 
voluntary groups, 104 


Zipper, 127-137. See also Mills 


College Orientation Pro- 
gram. 
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